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evening by the New York State Bar Association. It is 

my good fortune to have devoted my working life to 
the practice of the law and a related matter, the practice 
of diplomacy. Tonight, I would like to discuss the basic 
relationship between law and the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

In the swift flow of daily events it is easy to lose track 
of the broad strategy of our foreign policy. We seek peace, 
of course. But we seek it in what seems to us the only 
dependable way—the substitution of justice and law for force. 

This is a relatively recent concept and even today many 
do not accept it. 

Often peace is identified with the imposition by strong 
nations of their “benevolent” rule upon the weaker. Most 
of these efforts collapsed in war. The best known effort of 
this kind was the Pax Romana. And a Pax Britannica for a 
century kept relative peace and a world order which promoted 
world-wide economic development. 

But the world of today is very different from the world 
of past centuries. It cannot be ruled. 

Nevertheless, world peace through world rule is the creed 
of International Communism. 

The reasoning is very simple. Physical matter, these Com- 
munists see, becomes more productive when it is ordered, 
when there are no disharmonies, when there is no grit in the 
gears. Human beings, they believe, are but animated particles 
of matter and should be treated in the same way as matter, 
if maximum productivity and harmony are to be achieved. 
So, it is argued, people everywhere should be brought into 
world order and conformity of action, thought and belief. 
This is the mission of the International Communist move- 
ment. 

We and our allies reject this road to peace, no matter how 
trying and difficult may be the alternative. We know that 
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human beings are more than animated particles of matter. 
They are part of a spiritual world. To proceed on a purely 
materialistic basis is to insure failure. As Sir Winston 
Churchill put it: 
“The grand lesson of history is that tyrannism cannot 
last except among the servile races.” 

Today, people everywhere, even within the Soviet Union, 
are becoming less servile. We welcome this as we welcome 
the growing realization throughout the world that, just as 19th 
century colonialism has become outmoded, so Communist 
dictatorship is even more reactionary. Lasting peace will never 
be achieved in terms of a world-wide tyranny. 

Another means of preserving the peace is the maintenance 
of a so-called “balance of power.” Sometimes this works. But 
any such balance is inevitably precarious. Furthermore, balance 
of power normally implies a maintenance of the status quo. 
But history teaches that change is inevitable. Whatever may 
be the desire to maintain a balance of power, the balance 
inevitably shifts—with results such as those experienced in 
1914 and 1939. 

We come then to the third method of preserving the peace. 
This is a system of order based upon the replacement of force 
by community justice, reflecting moral law. This has been the 
dependable basis for mational order in many countries, but, 
until recently, there has not been any determined effort to 
apply it internationally. 


THE RULE OF LAW 


We in the United States have from the very beginning of 
our history insisted that there is a rule of law which is above 
the rule of mar. That concept we derived from our English 
forebears, but we, as well as they, played a part in its ac- 
ceptance. 

As Commager and Morris have pointed out (“The Story of 
the American Revolution,” Volume 1, page viii) : 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


“,.. the War for Independence was distinguished by its 
concern for and emphasis upon legality. The Americans 
fought for the rights of Englishmen, as they believed them 
to be guaranteed by the British Constitution, and for the 
rights of man as they understood them to be guaranteed by 
Nature and Nature's God.” 

And as John Marshall put it: 

“There are principles of abstract justice which the 
Creator of all things has impressed on the mind of His 
creature man.” 

Thus, since its inception, our nation has been dedicated to 

the principle that man, in his relationship with other men, 
should be governed by moral, or natural law. It was believed 
that this was something that all could comprehend. So, great 
responsibilities were placed upon a jury; and the “conscience” 
of the chancellor was relied upon to temper legal rigors with 
equity. And legislatures annually change our statute laws in 
the hope of thereby making these laws more conformable to 
ustice. 
We now carry these concepts into the international field. 
We believe that the results thus obtainable, though not per- 
fect, are nevertheless generally fair, and that they are prefer- 
able to any other human order that can be devised. 

A most significant development of our time is the fact that, 
for the first time, under the Charter of the United Nations, 
there has been a determined effort to establish law and justice 
as the decisive and essential substitutes for force. 


PEACEFUL CHANGE 


What is vital here is to recognize that the renunciation 
of force under these conditions implies, not the maintenance 
of the status quo, but peaceful change. World order cannot 
be assured merely by the elimination of violence. There must 
also be processes of peaceful change whereby justice mani- 
fests itself. 

This new and constructive approach was the distinctive 
contribution of the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations had involved a 
dedication to the principle that the status quo should be 
preserved by the authority of the “great powers.” This con- 
cept, as Elihu Root pointed out, “would not only be futile; it 
would be mischievous. Change and growth are the law of 
life.” 

Yet, as drafted by the “great” powers at Dumbarton Oaks, 
the United Nations Charter would have reflected that same 
principle. Behind it was the premise that since the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the USSR had won peace 
by their combined military power, world order should be 
maintained by that same authority and power. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, as they went to San Fran- 
cisco for adoption by the “small” powers, contained pledges 
not to attack and undertakings to seek peaceful settlements. 
And provision was made for a Security Council, which was 
designed to prevent aggression. But they contained no refer- 
ence whatever to “justice” as the alternative to force. Nor did 
they open the door to any processes for peaceful change. 


LAW AND JUSTICE IN PLACE OF VIOLENCE 

What came out of San Francisco was vastly different. The 
twin concepts of “international law” and “justice” were inter- 
woven throughout the Charter as the counterpart of the 
renunciation of force. 

The peoples of the United Nations not only expressed their 
determination to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war, but also (Preamble) : 

“to establish conditions under which justice and respect 

for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources 
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of international law can be maintained.” 

The first subdivision of Article 1 called for peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes “in conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law.” 

By Article 2 members were admonished to settle their 
international disputes “by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security, and justice, are not 
endangered.” 

The Security Council was required to follow these principles 
in the discharge of its duties (Art. 24 (2) ). And a “peaceful 
change” article (Art. 14) was incorporated, permitting the 
General Assembly to recommend “the peaceful adjustment 
of any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems likely 
to impair the general welfare.” 

Of special significance is the Conference statement on 
“withdrawal” which said: 

“... withdrawals or some other forms of dissolution of the 

Organization would become inevitable if, deceiving the 

hopes of humanity, the Organization was revealed to be 

unable to maintain peace or could do so only at the expense 
of law and justice.” 

These examples, among others, demonstrate that in the 
United Nations Charter we have on the one hand a renuncia- 
tion of force, and on the other hand the necessary balancing 
concept of a rule of justice and law. 


UNITED NATIONS EXPERIENCE WITH COMMUNIST BLOC 


We have now had fourteen years of experience under the 
United Nations Charter. In retrospect, we must say that these 
concepts have neither enjoyed a definitive success, nor met 
with definitive failure. 

The Communist bloc countries never honestly accepted the 
concepts of the United Nations Charter, either as regards the 
renunciation of force or as regards the rule of justice and 
law. Indeed, these United Nations concepts can no more be 
combined with Communist doctrine than oil with water. 

International Communism believes that force is a legitimate 
means to advance its goals. The list of international examples 
that can be cited on this point is a long one. It includes 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Finland, Poland, Greece, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Berlin Blockade, Tibet, Korea, Indochina, 
Hungary, East Germany, the Taiwan Straits, threats of missile 
annihilation, and recent threats in relation to Berlin. 

Also, since the creed of International Communism is athe- 
istic and materialistic, it does not accept the concept of 
abstract justice. 

Furthermore, “law” to Communists means something very 
different than to us. To them, “laws” are essentially the means 
whereby those in power suppress or destroy their enemies. 

The Communist bloc rejects, as a matter of principle, resort 
to the International Court of Justice and instead of “respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law,” they apply Lenin’s formula: “Promises are 
like pie crusts, made to be broken.” 

Thus a few days after signing the Charter designed to 
establish respect for international engagements, the Soviet 
Union made a 30-year Treaty of Friendship and Alliance with 
the National Government of China and as part of such treaty 
agreed “to render to China moral support and aid and military 
supplies and other material resources, such support and aid 
to be entirely given to the National Government as the Central 
Government of China.” No sooner had that engagement been 
taken than it was broken, as has indeed been formally found 
by the United Nations. 

And, to skip to the most recent example, the Soviet Union 
recently decided to declare “null and void” the agreements of 
1944-45 with the Western Powers with relation to Berlin. 
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In the United Nations, the Communist bloc countries use 
membership as an advantageous opportunity for propaganda 
and disruptive maneuvers. They use the veto power in the 
Security Council in order to annul any action they do not like. 
They blandly ignore any resolution of the United Nations 
General Assembly which contains recommendations or con- 
demnations which cross their will. And in the guise of seeking 
“parity” they seek power to veto the undertakings of the 
General Assembly. 

It has accordingly been necessary to supplement the capacity 
of the United Nations to eliminate force. Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter recognizes the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defense and under that Article 
about fifty natiors have entered into collective defense ar- 
rangements. These have given a sanction to the principle of 
non-use of force which is not otherwise obtainable in the 
United Nations as presently constituted. 

The record of the United States in this regard is impressive. 
The United States fought in Korea, and defied threats of war 
in a number of other places, to assure that armed aggression 
should not be used by the Communists as a means to take over 
the free nations, one by one. 


UNITED NATIONS EXPERIENCE WITH FREE WORLD 


Our attitude toward the use of armed force is a matter of 
principle and not merely an anti-Communist policy. This is 
shown by the fact that the United States has made clear, even 
to its good friends, that we are opposed to the use of force 
in the settlement of international problems. In this regard, 
a most difficult problem was posed by the French-UK attack 
on Egypt and the concurrent Israeli attack on Egypt. 

It is easy to support a principle when those who violate 
it are those who proclaim themselves enemies. It is hard to 
do so when the issue is raised by friends. Nevertheless, it 
seemed to us, in the fall of 1956, thac the entire peace 
concept of the United Nations was at stake and that if 
Article 2 (4) of the Charter, involving the renunciation of 
the use of force, were to become a dead letter, the world 
would revert to chaos. 

As I stated in the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on November 1, the threatened course of action seemed: 

“inconsistent with the principles and purposes of the 

Charter, and one which if persisted in would gravely under- 

mine our Charter and undermine this organization.” 


But I also referred to the provisions of the Charter requiring 
the settlement of disputes “in accordance with the principles 
of justice and of international law.” And I pointed out that 
the Charter “calls not merely for a peaceful solution, but a 
just solution.” I added, “the United Nations may have been 
somewhat laggard, somewhat impotent in dealing with 
any injustices which are inherent in this Middle East situa- 
tion.” 

The overwhelming verdict of the United Nations was in 
support of the principle of non-use of force to which we had 
given our support. The United Kingdom, France and Israel 
responded. The invading forces were withdrawn. Tolerable 
solutions were found through peaceful means. 

While it is premature to say that the Suez affair marks a 
decisive historical rurning point, it may so prove. What can 
be said at this time is that if the Charter pledge to renounce 
the use of force had been interpreted by the members of the 
United Nations so loosely as to permit the Suez action; or if 
the United Kingdom, France and Israel had shown toward 
the United Nations the same contempt that the USSR showed 
the United Nations in relation to Hungary, then the whole 
pea@®® effort represented by the United Nations would have 
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collapsed, ending the present effort of mankind to organize 
the peace along rational lines. 


JusTicE, LAW AND PEACEFUL CHANGE 


While we have, through collective security arrangements, 
largely deterred the Communist bloc from using force, we 
have found no effective means of persuading or inducing the 
countries of that bloc to accept the principles of justice 
and law and peaceful change. 

This is not true as respects the nations of the Free World. 
There, the twin concepts of the renunciation of force and 
the affirmative role of justice and international law have, 
generally speaking, prevailed. The reasons for this are not 
difficult to understand. The peoples of the Free World have 
respect for religion; they recognize moral law; and they 
have a decent regard for the opinions of mankind. As a result, 
the nations of the Free World have not only evidenced a 
healthy respect for the principles of international law, but 
they have also promoted a remarkable amount of “peaceful 
change” to conform to concepts of justice and morality. 

Since January 1, 1943, for example, 21 new nations have 
come into existence in countries formerly ruled by other 
Free World countries and have been accepted into the com- 
munity of nations. Others are scheduled to gain their inde- 
pendence and sovereignty in the near future. During the 
spring of the past year, 86 nations met in Geneva to review 
the principles governing the law of the sea. While a number 
of the established rules of law in this field were reconfirmed 
by the Conference, it is equally important to note that sig- 
nificant changes—responsive to the requirements of new 
conditions—were agreed upon. 


STABILITY vs. CHANGE 


Peaceful change and development are, therefore, significant 
among the nations of the Free World. Perhaps, indeed, the 
pendulum is swinging too far in the direction of change. Law 
serves, not merely to settle specific disputes, but to provide 
a sense of security in daily living. A measure of stability is 
an essential ingredient of peace and order. 

Change—even political and social change—should not be 
so impetuous as to paralyze forward planning or to wreak 
unnecessary injury upon established rights. While law is and 
should be subject to an orderly process of change, as required 
by justice, it should be a shield and a protector of those who 
rely in good faith on international engagements. 


THE FUTURE 

Let us now look ahead and consider what can be done to 
promote a fuller recognition of the role of justice and law 
in international affairs. 

First, I would say that there is a pressing need among the 
membership of the United Nations for more condemnation 
and less tolerance of the double standard in the United Nations 
which has been created by the actions and activities of the 
nations of the Soviet bloc. Those nations should be made to 
feel the weight of public disapproval of their attitude. The 
position they have taken strikes at the foundation of man’s 
promising and essential effort to abolish resort to force and 
to replace it by the processes of justice and law. I say in all 
seriousness that the United Nations and the world can, per- 
haps, survive a limited phase of double standard. But they 
cannot survive a permanent double standard. Unless the 
United Nations becomes, for all, an instrumentality of peace 
through justice and law, as it was designed to be, then, as 
the founders declared, some alternative must be found. 

Second, there is a real need to intensify, within the Free 
World, the development of the processes of justice, giving 
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CARL SANDBURG 


due regard to the need for stability and to the co-equal need 
for an orderly process of change, in accordance with the 
requirements of justice. This, in my view, is sometimes over- 
looked im the deliberations and the actions of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The General Assembly 
can be and is powerful when it represents a genuine moral 
judgment. On the other hand, that same Assembly could 
become feudal or even tyrannical if it were to develop into 
a system of bloc “voting” in terms of geographical areas or 
in terms of the “haves” as against the “have nots.” 

Thirdly, there is a serious need for all of us to develop a 
respect for law as a basis for stability and confidence. Those 
nations which do have common standards should, by their 
conduct and example, advance the rule of law by submitting 
their disputes to the International Court of Justice, or to 
some other international tribunal upon which they can agree. 

As I have recently indicated, we are closely examining the 
question of our own relationship to the International Court 
of Justice with the view of seeing whether ways and means 
can be found to assure a greater use of that Court by our- 
selves, and, through our example, by others. 

The United States was born as a nation because the colonists 
believed men possessed, under law, certain basic freedoms 
and certain inalienable rights. As a nation we have, more than 
any others, striven for the supremacy of law, as an expression 
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of justice. Now, we are seeking to establish world order based 
On the assumption that the collective life of nations ought to 
be governed by law—law as formulated in the Charter of the 
United Nations and other international treaties, and law as 
enunciated by international courts. 

Your fellow bar association, the American Bar Association, 
has set up a committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles 
Rhyne, its past president, charged with the duty of looking 
into the question of what can be done to advance the rule of 
law among nations. The Government welcomes this action and 
will give full and serious consideration to any recommenda- 
tions made by that committee. 

To accomplish peace through law will take patience and 
perseverance. It will require us at times to provide an example 
by accepting for ourselves standards of conduct more advanced 
than those generally accepted. We shall be misunderstood and 
our motives misinterpreted by others who have had no such 
training as we in doctrine of law. 

In this task the members of the legal profession will have 
a special responsibility and unique opportunity. 

There is no nobler mission that our nation could perform. 
Upon its success may depend the very survival of the human 
race. We can, therefore, dedicate ourselves to this mission 
with supreme confidence that we shall thus fulfil! our national 
destiny. 


=F 
Abraham Lincoln 
THE INCOMPARABLE 
By CARL SANDBURG, Writer and Historian 


Delivered to a joint session of the United States Congress, Washington, D. C., February 12, 1959 


EFORE BEGINNING this prepared address, I must 

make the remark that this introduction, this reception 

here calls for humility rather than pride. I am well 
aware of that. 

Not often in the story of mankind does a man arrive on 
earth who is both steel and velvet, who is as hard as rock 
and soft as drifting fog, who holds in his heart and mind 
the paradox of terrible storm and peace unspeakable and 
perfect. Here and there across centuries come reports of men 
alleged to have these contrasts. And the incomparable Abraham 
Lincoln born 150 years ago this day, is an approach if mot a 
perfect realization of this character. In the time of the April 
lilacs in the year 1865, on his death, the casket with his 
body was carried north and west a thousand miles; and the 
American people wept as never before; bells sobbed, cities 
wore crepe; people stood in tears and with hats off as the rail- 
road burial car paused in the leading cities of seven states 
ending its journey at Springfield, Ill., the hometown. During 
the 4 years he was President he at times, especially in the first 
3 months, took to himself the powers of a dictator; he com- 
manded the most powerful armies till then assembled in 
modern warfare; he enforced conscription of soldiers for the 
first time in American history; under imperative necessity he 
abolished the right of habeas corpus; he directed politically and 
spiritually the wild, massive turbulent forces let loose in civil 
war, a war he argued and pleaded for compensated emancipa- 
tion of the slaves>The slaves were property, they were on the 
tax books along with horses and cattle, the valuation of each 
slave written next to his name on the tax assessor's books. Fail- 
ing to get action on compensated emancipation, as a Chief 


Executive having war powers he issued the paper by which he 
declared the slaves to be free under military necessity. In the 
end nearly $4 million worth of property was taken away from 
those who were legal owners of it, property. confiscated, 
wiped out as by fire and turned to ashes, at his instigation and 
executive direction. Chattel property recognized and lawful! 
for 300 years was expropriated, seized without payment. 
In the month the war began he told his secretary, John Hay: 
My policy is to have no policy. 
Three years later in a letter to a Kentucky friend made 
public, he confessed plainly: 
I have been controlled by events. 
His words at Gettysburg were sacred, yet strange with a 
color of the familiar: 
We cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it, far beyond our poor power to add or detract. 
He could have said “the brave Union men.” Did he have a 
purpose in omitting the word “Union?” Was he keeping 
himself and his utterance clear of the passion that would not 
be good to look back on when the time came for peace and 
reconciliation? Did he mean to leave an implication that there 
were brave Union men and brave Confederate men, living and 
dead, who had struggled there? We do not know, of a cer- 
tainty. Was he thinking of the Kentucky father whose two 
sons died in battle, one in Union blue, the other in Con- 
federate gray, the father inscribing on the stone over their 
double grave, “God knows which was right”? We do not know. 
His changing policies from time to time aimed at saving the 
Union. In the end his armies won and his Nation became a 
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world power. In August of 1864 he wrote a memorandum 
that he expected in view of the national situation, he expected 
to lose the next November election. That month of August 
was so dark. Sudden military victory brought the tide his way; 
the votre was 2,200,000 for him and 1,800,000 against him. 
Among his bitter opponents were such figures as Samuel F. B. 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph, and Cyrus H. McCormick, 
inventor of the farm reaper. In all its essential propositions 
the southern Confederacy had the moral support of powerful, 
respectable elements throughout the north, probably more 
than a million voters believing in the justice of the southern 
cause. While the war winds howled he insisted that the 
Mississippi was one river meant to belong to one country, 
that railroad connection from coast to coast must be pushed 
through and the Union Pacific Railroad made a reality. While 
the luck of war wavered and broke and came again, as generals 
failed and campaigns were lost, he held enough forces of the 
north together to raise new armies and supply them, until gen- 
erals were found who made war as victorious war has always 
been made, with terror, frightfulness, destruction, and on both 
sides, North and South, valor and sacrifice past words of man 
to tell. In the mixed shame and blame of the immense wrongs 
of two crashing civilizations, often with nothing to say, he 
said nothing, slept nor at all, and on occasions he was seen 
to weep in a way that made weeping appropriate, decent, 
majestic. As he rode alone on horseback near Soldiers Home 
on the edge of Washington one night his hat was shot off; 
a son he loved died as he watched at the bed; his wife was 
accused of betraying information to the enemy, until denials 
from him were necessary. An Indiana man at the White 
House heard him say, “Voorhees, don’t it seem strange to 
you that I, who could never so much as cut off the head of a 
chicken, should be elected, or selected, into the midst of all 
this blood?” He tried to guide General Nathaniel Prentiss 
Banks, a Democrat, three times Governor of Massachusetts, 
in the governing of some 17 of the 48 parishes of Louisiana 
controlled by the Union armies, an area holding a fourth 
of the slaves of Louisiana. He would like to see the State 
recognize the emancipation proclamation: 

And while she is at it, I think it would not be objection- 
able for her to adopt some practical system by which the 
two races could gradually live themselves out of their old 
relation to each other, and both come out better prepared 
for the new. Education for the young blacks should be 
included in the plan. 


To Gov. Michel Hahn, elected in 1864 by a majority of 
the 11,000 white male voters who had taken the oath of 
allegiance to the Union, Lincoln wrote: 

Now you are about to have a convention which, among 
other things, will probably define the elective franchise, I 
barely suggest for your private consideration, whether some 
of the colored people may not be let in—as for instance the 
very intelligent and especially those who have fought 
gallantly in our ranks. 


Among the million words in the Lincoln utterance record, 
he interprets himself with a more keen precision than some- 
one else offering to explain him. His simple opening of the 
House divided speech in 1858 serves for today: 

If we could first know where we are, and whither we are 
tending we could better judge what to do, and how to do it. 
To his Kentucky friend, Joshua F. Speed, he wrote in 1855: 

Our progress in degeneracy appears to me to be pretty 
rapid. As a Nation we began by declaring that “all men are 
created equal, except Negroes.” When the know-nothings 
get control, it will read “all men are created equal except 
Negroes and foreigners and Catholics.” When it comes to 
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this, I shall prefer emigrating to some country where they 

make no pretense of loving liberty. 

Infinitely tender was his word from a White House balcony 
to a crowd on the White House lawn: 

I have not willingly planted a thorn in any man’s bosom. 
Or to a military Governor: 

I shall do nothing through malice; what I deal with is too 
vast for malice. 

He wrote for Congress to read on December i, 1862: 

In times like the present men should utter nothing for 
which they would not willingly be responsible through 
time and eternity. 

Like an ancient psalmist he warned Congress: 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. We will be 
remembered in spite of ourselves. No personal significance 
or insignificance can spare one or another of us. The fiery 
trial through which we pass will light us down in honor or 
dishonor to the latest generation. 

Wanting Congress to break and forget past traditions his 
words came keen and flashing: 

The dogmas of the quiet past as inadequate for the 
stormy present. We must think anew, we must act anew, 
we must disentrall ourselves. 

They are the sort of words that actuated the mind and will 
of the men who created and navigated that marvel of the sea, 
the Nautilus, and her voyage from Pearl Harbor and under 
the North Pole icecap. 

The people of many other countries take Lincoln now for 
their own. He belongs to them. He stands for decency, honest 
dealing, plain talk, and funny stories. “Look where he came 
from—don’t he know all us strugglers and wasn’t he a kind 
of tough struggler all his life right up to the finish?” Some- 
thing like that you can hear in any nearby neighborhood and 
across the seas. Millions there are who take him as a personal 
treasure. He had something they would like to see spread 
everywhere over the world. Democracy? We cannot say ex- 
actly what it is, but he had it. In his blood and bones he 
carried it. In the breath of his speeches and writings it is 
there. Popular government? Republican institutions? Govern- 
ment where the people have the say-so, one way or another 
telling their elected leaders what they want? He had the idea. 
It is there in the lights and shadows of his personality, a 
mystery that can be lived but never fully spoken in words. 

Our good friend, the poet and playwright Mark Van Doren, 
tells us: 

To me, Lincoln seems, in some ways, the most interesting 
man who ever lived. He was gentle but this gentleness was 
combined with a terrific roughness, an iron strength. 

And how did Lincoln say he would like to be remembered? 
Something of it is in this present occasion, the atmosphere 
of this room. His beloved friend, Representative Owen Love- 
joy, of Illinois, had died in May of 1864, and friends wrote 
to Lincoln and he replied that the pressure of duties kept him 
from joining them in efforts for a marble monument to 
Lovejoy, the last sentence of Lincoln's letter, saying: 

Let him have the marble monument along with the well- 
assured and more enduring one in the hearts of those who 
love liberty, unselfishly, for all men. 

Today we may say, perhaps, that the well-assured and most 
enduring memorial to Lincoln is invisibly there, today, to- 
morrow, and for a long time yet to come. It is there in the 
hearts of lovers of liberty, men and women—this country 
has always had them in crisis—men and women who under- 
stand that wherever there is freedom there have been those 
who fought, toiled, and sacrificed for it. 

I thank you. 
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startled when I told him I wanted to talk about Arbi- 

trators and Foreign Policy. Then apparently he thought 
of Bering Sea arbitrations or Fisheries or State boundaries 
disputes, and so he readily consented. 

That is not what I meant, as you will see. 

We arbitrators are (or should be) part of the process of 
enlarging the area of understanding talk and cooperative 
action between management and employes, by clarifying the 
facts of their relationship. We don’t ourselves negotiate, but 
we are all around the fringes of it, and negotiation is, or 
should be, the major part of that enlarging process. The other 
major part is living together under the contract. The way they 
live together is a principal illumination of our judgment. 

So it is the comparable negotiation and accommodation in 
living together which constitute the international relations 
which I discuss tonight. 

Because I want to relate it to our own experiences, I begin 
at home. When I went to school and college and law school, 
nobody taught me anything about dickering. When I paid 
for anything, there was a fixed price usually marked on it, 
though perhaps marked down. 

When I spoke at the dedication of the new Yale Law 
School eleven years after my graduation, I complained bitterly 
that they had given me no training in what I found I needed 
frequently in law practice, namely some idea of how to dicker. 
The complaint did not really register for another ten or 
fifteen years. They have a course now in negotiation, and 
there are at least a few text books. But negotiation is mo part 
really of the formal education of most people, even lawyers. 

I developed during this same period a growing interest 
in compromise, but I found that my efforts sometimes shocked 
some good friends of mine in the mimistry. Finally, I induced 
them to see that laymen may frequently find themselves faced 
with choices between limited alternatives and all the alterna- 
tives could be bad. Firing the girl in the reception room or 
the square peg in the round hole farther up—this is the most 
unpleasant task there is. The head of an organization may be 
faced with a question of conscience on policy. Does he stay 
and prejudice the organization, or resign? 

So I succeeded in getting my National Council of Churches 
Department of Church and Economic Life to work on a paper 
On compromise, not as an evil thing, but as a problem of 
life. A theologian did a draft in which he stated eloquently that 
laymen and clergy were sometimes faced with choices like 
those I have desaribed, and that it would be their duty as 
Christians to make a choice of the lesser of two evils. I turned 
the page, and he wrote, “Of course, he should realize that in 
doing so, he is committing a sin.” 

Now really! That I won’r take, and some good theologians 
agree with me. Certainly we must, in making the choice, 
realize that we have hurt someone, perhaps ourselves, and be 
very conscious that we must try to bring the world around us 
to the point where such choices are not limited only to al- 
ternatives that are undesirable. But it is not sim, except per- 
haps in the vicarious sense of missimg the ideal mark. 


Ys PROGRAM COMMITTEE sounded a bit 
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And we need to be a little humble about our own con- 
victions. As Cromwell said in a famous debate in 1647: 
“Truly we have heard many speaking to us: and | 
cannot but think that in most that have spoken there hath 
been something of God laid forth to us; and yet there have 
been several contradictions in what hath been spoken. But 
certainly God is not the author of contradictions.” 

Analysis of our real convictions along with the facts is 
even more necessary in foreign relations. The risk of receding 
from an essential principle of our lives is far greater, and the 
recovery far more difficult than in legislative megotiations 
among ourselves, for instance, or in a collective bargaining 
operation. But the need still is for accommodation on a basis 
that helps to preserve the peace and prevent an accidental 
toe-stubbing toward a deadly holocaust. In seeking this ob- 
jective we cannot afford a sterile absolutism that says, Nyet/ 
in English. 

Our “ideology” says that we can never deal with the Rus- 
sians because they cannot tell the truth and never have kept 
an agreement. They are determined, we say, to conquer the 
world by force or subversion. The first requirement is to meet 
them, stand up to them, and talk back to them. 

Does our actual experience justify the idea that there can 
be no area of maneuver without giving up basic convictions? 
Have we changed positions and found we had not lost any- 
thing? Have foreign nations, especially the Russians, ever 
yielded in negotiations, or kept an agreement? 

Their record is bad. Joe Johnston of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment put together ten years ago some eight or ten examples 
that bear this out fully and completely. We got nowhere even 
after a pretty firm looking agreement. As the Vice President 
said at Fordham: * 

“Even more impressive than (Mr. Mikoyan’s) mental 

ability and shrewdness were certain intangible qualities— 
a steel-like toughness of character and an almost arrogant 
faith that his cause was right and that it would inevitably 
prevail. In this man there was no flabbiness, no softness, 
none of the uncertainty of the pragmatist seeking a philoso- 
phy. He had found in the Communist system the inalienable 
truth and neither facts nor arguments could shake his 
faith...” 

But we were able to negotiate a cessation of the Berlin 
blockade. We did actually negotiate a Korean truce. If our 
ideology were correct, we should never have started even 
discussion of an Austrian treaty. When we had straightened 
out all the tough questions in a draft with concessions from 
our side, and the Russians continued to delay with picayune 
technicalities, it was easy to say, what use was all this? But 
then, for reasons we don’t altogether understand even now, 
the Soviet position shifted, and all the prior work made pos- 
sible taking advantage quickly of the break in the clouds. At 
the end of January, for whatever reason, the Russians quit 
dumping tin and agreed to an export quota. 

It is hard to remember that the Russians, even the leaders, 
are real peop'. living, breathing human beings, or (in 
religious term. «=»pable of redemption. George Kennan’s 
fascinating story s1 our relations with Lenin and Trotsky in 
1917 and 1918 are colorful and therefore helpful. If Stalin 
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was a monster, as Khrushchev said, he is gone, and we are 
back with a new leadership of politicians closer to our Anglo- 
Saxon models, and with a new generation coming up. 
Mikoyan's answers to questions of reporters in print and over 
the air waves were nor so different from some American or 
British politician's artful dodging. We can even give credence 
to Harrison Salisbury’s discerning piece in the New York 
Times with the theme, Mikoyan “discovered his impressions 
(of the United States) were badly distorted,” and the headline 
“Mikoyan May Spur Fuller News of United States.” 

I am not urging any relaxation of suspicion, both as to 
motives and as to objectives. But the Vice President had it 
right also in praising the firm challenge to Mikoyan by the 
labor leaders. Refusing to meet and talk to him is puerile. 
Far more of us should be able to talk or at least understand 
the Russian language when we do meet him. That ability 
told the same skilled reporter's ear the rude character of 
Mikoyan's reply when he was asked whether Mao, Head of 
State in China, was now the leading theoretician of the Com- 
munist world. It was at least some evidence that perhaps the 
Kremlin is not happy about communes in rural China which 
the Soviet leaders don’t want in Russia. Splits among the 
Communists are important to us. 

This requirement for keen open-minded observation at 
first hand of our world neighbors, and dispassionate review of 
Our Own convictions in regard to them applies elsewhere, too. 
We cannot afford irritation and annoyance with India, any 
more than we can with Canada. We cannot take Japan for 
granted, any more than we should have taken Iraq as fixed in 
our orbit. 

Secrecy as contrasted with security is a disease in this con- 
text. | was in the State Department long enough to discover 
that the “leaks” came usually on items that were kept secret 
after really good reasons for secrecy were gone. Keeping 
“secrets” from our major allies is no way to build a firm 
partnership. In the case of Britain and atomic energy, she had 
produced much of the secret herself and fully collaborated 
on the inside of the Los Alamos operation under a wartime 
agreement to share. But this agreement the U. S. Administra- 
tion was unwilling to admit to Congress even when the 
McMahon Act was being adopted. 

How do these principles of negotiation apply specifically 
now in relation to Russia? 

We have to begin with close observation and unemotional 
conclusions about the Soviet leaders. 

I am completely convinced that given the present situation 
they do not want all-out war. 

This gives no promise as to what they want under other 
conditions. It places a great burden on us to see that the 
relative balance of power of defense and retaliation continues. 

Clearly since we also do not want all-out war we become 
responsible to prevent any accidental or mistaken outbreaks 
that could trigger all-out war. My assumption is that if they 
don’t want it either, they are assuming responsibility, perhaps 
only in their own curious way, for the same objective. 

This means that we should work on points of tension 
where trouble could come or accidents happen. By “work 
on” I mean take fresh looks and use imaginative flexibility, all 
within the context of the principles we decide are really 
essential to the preservation of our interests. 

For instance, missile bases in Europe are sitting ducks for 
Russian missiles. What do they accomplish for us? 

With some progress at Geneva on tests, perhaps further 
progress can't come at this session but perhaps it could come 
at the next. We must never be discouraged, but press for 
discussion On every front 

On surprise attack we have made no headway. We sent 
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reasonable military people and competent scientists to Geneva. 
They sent politicos, and nothing happened. Why? What are 
we looking for, to prevent? There is no statement of the 
United States position as yet. And yet surprise attack seems 
to me, on my assumptions, less of a problem, than a mistake 
that might send a bomb on its way. I am very happy that 
bomb carrying planes are no longer winging over the Pole. 

All of this, you see, is part of the process by which you 
get out of fixes. That process has been so downgraded that 
we don’t understand it, and particularly don’t remember how 
long it takes. 

Man is not obsolete and the old ways of living together by 
accommodation are not gone. There have been world powers 
long before us and in the days of religious war they were as 
powerful relatively, as deadly, and as ill-disposed as any. 

We can’t get along with any but our strongest people 
at the State Department. Gromyko, Malik, Mikoyan, Menshi- 
kov know the United States, and young Troyanovsky is an 
expert translator. Who is in our foreign office who knows 
Russia and Russians like that? Apparently, Chip Bohlen’s 
recall “for consultation” evidences some consciousness of this. 

As you see I have said nothing about International Organiza- 
tion. 

The United Nations is essential as a forum and framework. 
All our negotiations and conversations should be related to 
it, even by dragging it in. But the formation of new relation- 
ships should be clothed in pragmatic terms adequate to meet 
the need, without reference to “one world or none.” If we get 
an agreement on inspection, I don’t care if the teams have no 
name at all, so long as they bring Russians and others together, 
and as a very great American put it, enlarge the scope of 
objective discourse. 

Let the new organization, therefore, be set up to meet 
specific needs. We would be in a tough way, even if there 
were no Communists at all. The problems, in economic areas, 
with exploding nationalisms, would be difficult anyway, as we 
are seeing in relation to the Common Market in Europe (6 
countries), and the proposed free trade area (17 countries), 
or in Algeria, middle Africa, Latin America, and the Near 
and Far East. 

It is easy in this area to find false comforts. The idea of 
total disarmament may be one, and yet partial disarmament 
in connection with an area of tension, as in effect we did in 
Austria, may be a very worth while experiment. 

Migration of peoples may be another possibility. I doubt 
if it could solve the Polish borders problem, but it did work 
between Greece and Turkey, and it must be used for Arab 
refugees. 

We hear of a new Russian generation which has no longer 
the old time Bolshevik cast. Will the Russians change, or 
rather will their leaders change, in character, to the improve- 
ment of our relations and the gradual disappearance of the 
cold war? 

These are probably false comforts, but every one deserves 
a new look, and a new try, always with both our feet squarely 
on the ground of our defense policy. Mutual terror is buying 
us time; let us see that we use it effectively. 

Incidentally, just to cheer you up, a grave danger is that 
somebody becomes convinced that he has an air-tight defense 
against missiles. He might then lose his part of the mutual 
terror. 

But probably now our gravest danger is Red China. We 
cannot count on a split with Russia. My principal objection 
to the Committee of One Million against Recognition of Red 
China is that they apparently want us never to recognize 
China. They deny it when pressed, but they would apparently 
permit it only when the regime is overturned. I don’t think 
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that happens any more, especially in China. 

There are three requirements for recognition in traditional 
diplomacy: De facto government; actual establishment of 
authority over the area; and carrying out international obli- 
gations (Castro now is criticised for questioning asylum for 
refugees in foreign Embassies). 

The first two China complies with; the third probably not. 
The British have had little results from their recognition of 
Peking. How much carrying out of obligations will you 
require? This deserves a very careful look, from the stand- 
point of our best present and long term vital interests. 

Balance against the self-satisfaction of non-recognition, 
the futility which we went through in two experiences while 
I was in the State Department during the war, with non- 
recognition of Argentina and Bolivia. Non-recognition got us 
nowhere. My beloved chief, Cordell Hull, said he would 
never recognize the So and Sos. But he did. He had to. 

Recognition implies no admission of the morality of the 
new regime, or at least it should not if it is done properly; 
and it may reserve a refusal to recognize some acquisitions of 
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territory, as in the case of the Baltic countries. 

Here again convictions must not mean absolutism. 

So we are faced with a situation which is as close to life 
and vital issues as those with which you deal. Is there a prin- 
ciple of justice and right in the world? This question is there, 
and we face the kind of conviction in the opposing leaders 
which denies it. Mr. Nixon said at Fordham: 


“No matter how repugnant the Communist philosophy is 
to us, we must recognize the fact that those who subscribe to 
it are true believers. And this, rather than the military or 
economic power of the Communist empire, is the major 
source of its strength and its insatiable drive toward world 
domination.” 


So we who profess to be heirs both of Greek thought and 
idealism, of the Roman government of politics and accom- 
modation and of the trust in one God of justice and mercy 
and love which comes from our Judaeo-Christian beginnings, 
we must believe, hold on, and live out our convictions. We, 
and not Mr. Mikoyan, will win this arbitration. 


“Shall We Repeat 
The Mistakes of The 1920's?” 


IMPORTANCE OF PRESERVING STABILITY IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKETS 
By LEWIS W. DOUGLAS, Chairman, Mutual of New York 


Delivered before the Life Managers’ Association of Greater New York, New York City, December 8, 1958 


APPRECIATE very much indeed the cordial invitation 

you have extended to me to be with you this evening. It 

is not at all clear that you will feel toward your officers 
the same sense of gratitude that I feel toward them. 

If we review objectively the course of history over the 
last half century, I think we must conclude that the period 
is one of the most revolutionary in modern times. The changes 
in the structure of society, within the frontiers of each nation 
state, we can identify without exaggeration as being fantastic 
in both magnitude and character. Within the orbit of interna- 
tional affairs the environment has changed no less strikingly. 
Never in such a short span of time has the international order 
of things been so completely uprooted. Never in such a short 
span of time has there been such a migration to the East and 
to the West of the centers of power. Never in such a short 
span of time has there developed such a sharp philosophical 
chasm between two such large segments of the world. Never 
in such a short span of time, between the two, have the ameni- 
ties of diplomatic conduct been so profoundly debased, if 
indeed there are any amenities left at all. And never in such 
a short span of time have the international monetary and 
financial system and the international movement of commerce 
in the channels of trade undergone such revolutionary modi- 
fications. 

It is in connection with the effect, on our vital national 
interest, of these changes that I should like to speak tonight. 

I am confident that, within the limited period of time at 
our disposal, what I say will be an oversimplification of the 
matter; but I am equally confident that it is a subject which 
touches the lives of each one of our countrymen—whether he 
be butcher, baker or candlestick maker; whether he be engaged 
in the business of insurance, the manufacture of automobiles, 
of mining non-ferrous metals, of extending credit, of healing 


the infirmities of the ill, or indeed of any other useful occu- 
pation. 

One of the greatest difficulties of relatively conservative- 
minded men and women—indeed, of all people—is to accom- 
modate their intellectual processes and their judgments of 
policies and measures, both private and public, to the changes 
that have occurred in this, the most revolutionary period of 
history since the disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Far too frequently, the person with the conservative bent of 
mind continues to think and act as though his own conception 
of things were a true reflection of his environment, and as 
though forces that have been created during this revolutionary 
period—so intensified and aggravated by two great wars and 
their aftermath—did not exist at all. The problem of the 
conservative is to identify these novel forces that are operating, 
try to direct them and to control them in order to preserve 
the best and, indeed, the fundamental principles upon which 
American society rests. Such, for example, as the right of the 
individual to save and to expand, to invest, to make a profit 
or sustain a loss, to enjoy the basic human privileges of speak- 
ing one’s mind, of seeking redress, of worshiping the God of 
one’s own choice, of owning property, of preserving the rights 
of minorities, indeed of all the basic concepts that are em- 
bedded in our Constitution. 

An example of the sort of problem to which the conserva- 
tive should attempt to adjust his mind finds its image in the 
general view held by many people that it is the function of 
government to intervene in economic affairs in order to 
attempt to arrest or modify the exaggerated movements of 
the business cycle. Whether over long periods of time gov- 
ernments successfully can achieve this objective without 
creating problems far greater than the ones governments 
undertake to solve is a matter which only the years and 
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experience will adequately test. But any government which 
asserts that it is not a public responsibility to try to prevent 
the appearance of wide-scale unemployment will shortly lose 
the enthusiasm and the confidence of its supporters. The 
problem is not, therefore, how to avoid doing what people 
expect governments to do, but rather by the enactment of 
what measures and the employment of what devices govern- 
ments will attempt to reach the objective. 

Dr. Arthur Burns has spoken pointedly and wisely about 
this question. 

There are many other examples about which the conserva- 
tive should adjust his intellectual processes which could be 
cited if he is to preserve some measure of influence in the 
development of public policies. It is within the context of a 
society much modified over the last fifty years by violent 
pressures of change and revolution that many matters could 
be discussed with you tonight. There is, for example, the 
question of taxation and the volume of public expenditure; 
the weight of the former upon the individual and the coun- 
try’s institutions; and the vast enlargement of the area of 
economic activity into which the latter has imsinuated gov- 
ernment authority. There is the long-term problem of inflation 
and the highly contradictory series of public policies which 
necessarily limit the power of the Federal Reserve System to 
control it. There are many questions of international affairs, 
especially with the apparent advent of another Berlin crisis, 
which should not have come upon us as a surprise. But it is 
of the international monetary system, the wide changes that 
have occurred in the commercial relationship of our own 
country with the rest of the world and the consequent ex- 
tremely fragile stability of the international financial system 
that on balance it would seem to me more interesting and 
more of a novelty to speak about. 

It is perhaps not obvious to the person in Keokuk, lowa, 
in Elgin, Arizona or Memphis, Tennessee, or even to many 
in the heart of the financial district of New York that their 
economic welfare and the internal health of our country are 
profoundly influenced by variations in the value of foreign 
currencies, particularly of world currencies against the dollar. 

I should, at this point, draw the distinction between a hard 
currency and a world currency. The Swiss franc, the Canadian 
dollar, and perhaps one or two other currencies can well be 
labeled as hard currencies, but the volume of world trade will 
not be substantially influenced and historically has not been 
much affected by a fluctuation in the value of these currencies 
against our own dollar, despite the large trading account we 
enjoy with Canada. Sterling, on the other hand, which enjoys 
ic the moment a tenuous strength, and in which more than 
fifty per cent of the total international commercial transactions 
ire conducted, cannot be identified as a hard currency. Yet 
should there be a deterioration in the value of sterling ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars, the volume of world trade would 
shrink, prices would be adversely affected, our internal struc- 
ture of values would be undermined, and the vitality of our 
internal economic affairs would be subjected to enervating 
influences. The historical evidence on this particular point is 
unimpeachable. The strength and vigor of our internal eco- 
nomic system are affected favorably or unfavorably as the 
stabiliry and orderliness of sterling in relation to the dollar 
are preserved or undermined. It is perhaps well to be reminded 
of the experience which commenced in 1929, and which lasted 
until the threat of war and wartime activities reduced to a 
manageable figure the permanent and massive body of our 
unemployed that was one of the unique phenomena of the 
thirties. The depression which started in 1929 with the stock 
market collapse, intense though it was, was manageable until 
in September of 1931, the British were forced to abandon 
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gold payments, and sterling depreciated against the dollar. 
Within six months of the historic milestone, unemployment 
rose by over five millions—it almost doubled—the price of 
commodities went tumbling down, the stock market plummeted 
downwardly a greater percentage than had been its fall during 
the entire preceding two years. All values began to wither. 
The volume of world trade shrunk; and the foundation was 
laid for the banking crisis and credit demoralization which 
we experienced in the early months of 1933 when unemploy- 
ment rose to the alarming figure of over fourteen million. 

I refer to this historical experience to punctuate the 
frequently demonstrated—but unhappily not widely under- 
stood—relationship between our own internal economic wel- 
fare, the vitality and the strength of our industrial activity and 
the maintenance of a sound world currency. Why, you may 
well ask, did this catastrophic financial debacle occur? The 
answer to this question is to be discovered in the far-reaching 
changes that occurred in the position of the United States 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world in commerce and finance as a 
result of World War I. Before this violent disturbance, in 
what had been the general tranquillity of human life through- 
out almost a century of experience, we had been a debtor 
nation. Since the close of the Civil War, with but two brief 
intervals, we had been adopting a progressively protectionist 
policy. Provided we owed sterling and French francs to 
investors from Britain and France and other European coun- 
tries, the question of stability of international exchange rates 
was never critical, so long as the great creditor, Britain, 
pursued a policy of free trade. We could exclude imports. We 
could protect many of our industries—as indeed we did—be- 
cause our problem was not how to permit others to earn 
dollars to service their debts to us or to produce a return on 
our equity investments abroad, but rather how to obtain 
foreign currencies in order that we might discharge our debts 
to others and that others might earn a return on their equity 
investment in our own country. We, for example, needed 
sterling and francs. The British and the French did not need 
dollars. 

But World War I completely reversed the position. We 
emerged from this first great world conflict since the 
Napoleonic wars as a great creditor nation. Moreover, our 
industrial system had gathered weight and strength and a 
vitality which were to make it one of the most impressive 
economic systems in modern history. Accordingly, we de- 
veloped, throughout the period of the twenties, a surplus of 
the trade account which, combined with our position as a 
great creditor, made it imperative that we allow others to earn 
dollars in order to service their debts to us and to redress 
their adverse balance of trade and thus preserve stability in 
foreign exchange markets. | 

At the very time when, in our own interest, this became 
imperative for us to do, we followed precisely the opposite 
course. We reversed the tendency toward lower tariffs estab- 
lished under the provisions of the Underwood Tariff Act. We 
enacted the emergency tariff legislation of 1921, and supple- 
mented it with the Fordney-McComber Tariff Act which pro- 
vided for the highest protective barricade American industry 
had ever had before in our history. 

The fundamental weakness in the exchange position, which 
was caused by the policies we pursued and by the inflexibilities 
that had developed in the internal economies of other countries, 
was for many years concealed by the large volume of capital 
invested by us on private account, principally in South America 
and Central Europe, throughout the decade of the twenties. 
But despite this large export of capital by private investors in 
foreign countries, gold flowed almost continuously throughout 
the ten-year period in a westerly direction to the United 
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States. It was only through this westward movement of gold 
that the imbalance in international accounts could be re- 
dressed. It was this westward current of gold which was to 
make sterling so vulnerable when at last the illusion of the 
1920's vanished and the stark naked fragility of the situation 
became apparent. When the stock market broke in the fall 
of 1929, the exportation of dollars on private account as well 
as public account came to an abrupt halt. The fundamental 
weakness in the exchange position then began to become 
sharply silhouetted. But we stubbornly clung to the same 
policy. The Smoot-Hawley Act further restricted imports and 
further restricted the ability of others to earn the dollars 
necessary to service their debts to us. The migration of gold 
westward continued at an accelerated rate; the termination of 
the loans that had been made to Central Europe created a 
crisis which forced the Credit Anstalt suddenly to withdraw 
its short-term balances from The Bank of England. The gold 
reserve of the sterling area evaporated, and by September, 
1931, Britain had no option but to discontinue gold payments. 
Sterling fell sharply against the dollar. 

The international monetary machinery lay in ruins, inter- 
national trade withered and shrunk as it had not shrunk since 
Waterloo. The Depression was upon us with an intensity 
heretofore unexperienced throughout the course of more than 
a century. 

Now our position—not necessarily for today but for long 
term—is even graver than it was in the twenties, and our 
surplus on trade account, after all the subtractions are made 
on account of foreign aid, is probably the largest of any country 
in modern history. Others must, therefore, earn more dollars 
than was ever necessary in the twenties if orderliness in the 
exchange markets is to be preserved, and if we are to avoid 
the consequences of a deterioration in the value of sterling 
against the dollar. And yet the paradox of the situation is 
that, despite what moderate downward adjustments have been 
made in our impediments to imports, our public policy pre- 
vents others from earning the dollars that, in our interest, 
it is so essential that they earn. 

It would, I suggest, create internal difficulties of great 
intensity were we to reduce too suddenly our protectionist 
policy. 

How then, if we will not, in the immediate future, allow 
others to earn dollars in order to maintain orderliness in the 
exchange markets, can there be achieved the orderliness and 
stability which are so important to the lives of our country- 
men? 

If we won't permit others to perform services for us, and 
to import enough to collect dollars from us and thereby to 
lay a solid foundation for confidence in exchange rates, then 
we must, on public account, export the dollars that we will 
not allow others to make. Instead of calling the program which, 
heretofore, since the close of the war has been called Foreign 
Aid, it should, in fact, be called a Device to Preserve Stability 
in International Exchange Rates—for this is now the basic 
purpose of the exportation of dollars. 

This problem of preserving stability in the foreign exchange 
markets would be with us if the Soviet and ourselves and the 
communist world and ourselves were living in complete amity. 
This problem would still be with us if there were no chasms 
that divided the world into two parts. This problem of ex- 
change stability would still be with us were there no inter- 
national threat whatsoever to our security. 

I recognize that there has been an outflow of gold during 
the course of the last twelve months, but this has been in 
large measure a product of the difference in interest rates 
and the more favorable terms of trade which the decline in the 
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price of basic raw materials has established for the United 
Kingdom. It is in some measure, too, the product of perfectly 
normal, natural, temporary deviations from the long-term 
trend. 

I recognize also that the volume of American exports has 
fallen more than has the volume of foreign imports. But even 
after making all the adjustments, the brute fact still remains 
that there is a very large and ominous deficit in the balance of 
payments. If this deficit continues and is not made up, either 
by an improbably large and permanent volume of imports, or 
by a corresponding export of dollars, we can expect a period 
of exchange disequilibrium and confusion at some time in 
the future. This deterioration of other currencies, and par 
ticularly of sterling against the dollar, is apt to produce here 
at home a serious economic convulsion not unlike the one 
that was produced in the early thirties when the same sort of 
deterioration occurred for much the same reasons. 

It would be deceptive to deny that there have been some 
infirmities in the administration of the Foreign Aid Program, 
or to deny that frequently it has failed to make friends. But 
even the validity of these criticisms—if they are valid—of 
foreign aid does not destroy the case, or lessen the need for 
the exportation of dollars necessary to preserve a stability of 
exchange rates. Our own national interests require it. 

An alternative solution to the problem would be to become 
free trade and to eliminate foreign aid. This course is philo- 
sophically logical, and 1: is logically philosophical. But to 
expect that this will happen within any reasonably limited 
period of time is, to quote Adam Smith, to expect Utopia. 
Moreover, if it were done too suddenly it would cause serious 
dislocations here at home. It is perhaps cynical to argue that, 
because large segments of our private economy are being 
subsidized through tariff quotas and other restrictions on 
imports, they should receive a double subsidy by insinuating 
dollars into public account, and therefore from the taxpayers, 
into the channels of foreign trade which the tariff and other 
restrictions On imports and services prevent others from earn 
ing. But this, for a creditor nation, is the cost of protection- 
ism. The alternative—a shakeout in exchange rates which 
could, during a period of deflation, rock us on our economic 
foundation—is a far more alarming and distressing picture 
to contemplate. 

There are, of course, other aspects of the problem of the 
exportation of dollars. We do live in a perilous world. We 
are under the potential threat of external attack with the most 
frightful lethal weapon. We do, therefore, need Allies that 
are strong in am economic sense and that can muster some 
military might. It is not debatable that the communist world 
is attempting to capture the more primitive and undeveloped 
parts of the world and to imbed them within their own com- 
munist domination. On these scores the American dollars 
are necessary. But I have deliberately divided the problem up 
into segments tonight and have tried to confine the major 
weight of the case to the economic situations that touch 
vitally our internal national economic welfare. 1 have so divided 
the whole problem and have dealt with the economic con- 
siderations, because others have dealt so adequately with 
Other aspects of the problem. I have done so, also, because 
administrative officers and legislators, in their highly com- 
mendable efforts to save dollars, may strike at one of the 
very items in the budget which might, in a certain economic 
environment, cause this country the greatest pain and suffer- 
ing, and which might upset our position in the world, diminish 
our prestige, and even cause a lamentable weakening of our 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance, if indeed it might not shatter 
it to bits. This would be a frightful catastrophe, for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance is the heart, the bone and the sinew 
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of our national security and the foreign policy of most of 
our Western Allies. 

There are a number of factors such, for example, as the 
progress of others toward making their currencies convertible, 
the extent to which we, in fact, reduce our impediment to the 
flow of international trade and investment, and the effective- 
ness of measures taken here and elsewhere to restrain and 
check the powerful inflationary forces that have been pressing 
prices upward. All these and several others might form a 
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realistic basis for determining the amount of dollars that the 
Congress should authorize to achieve exchange equilibrium. 

I can do no more than to plead for a re-examination by 
everyone of his own conception of reality and of the environ- 
ment in which he lives. For, as a great historian has put it, 
“There are times when we can never meet the future with 
sufficient elasticity of mind, especially if we are locked in 
the contemporary systems of thought.” 

This is one of those times. 


The Struggle for Survival 


SOVIET PENETRATION IS LIKE A RISING FLOOD 
By CHARLES NUTTER, Managing Dwector of International House 


Delivered before the Members’ Council Luncheon Meeting, New Orleans, La., January 29, 1959 


E HAVE JUST gone through that time of year when 

traditionally we pause to have a look at the state 

of affairs in the world; when the newspapers print 
many Optimistic forecasts for the New Year 2ad the future. 
There is a warm glow of faith, hope and confidence. 

We know that the recession has receded, the stock market 
has risen, construction is zooming, automobile sales are soar- 
ing despite foreign competition and we are waging the good 
fight to hang on to the cost of living and keep down inflation. 

Congress has reassembled with convincing indications of 
politics as usual. The world situation is quieter. There is a 
very dark cloud forming over Berlin, but the month of May 
seems comfortably distant. Meanwhile we have Mardi Gras, 
Winky and income taxes to worry about. 

In outer space the Soviets have stolen a long march on us 
in the battle for the stars. Their planet is sailing along on a 
clear right of way building up multi-million mileage. How- 
ever, such matters are so difficult to understand and apply 
to our daily lives that we are inclined to complacency. 

We live in a very rapidly changing world. It is an avid 
reader and astute observer who can keep up with the head- 
iines. The first World War ended 40 years ago and the world 
has been remade in that time. We have reluctantly seen the 
United States advance from a junior partnership to head of 
the firm. 

Useful and often awesome inventions have changed our 
lives completely. We are no longer earthbound; we have 
invaded the heavens and are, in effect, slugging it out with 
all manner of new instruments in outer space. Political, 
economic, and scientific changes follow each other so rapidly 
that we can scarcely grasp their import. 

For instance I would like to mention the newly inaugurated 
European Common Market which began functioning this 
month quietly and successfully. This has been called the most 
important economic event in Western Europe in this century 
and a significant turning point in history. The late wartime 
enemies of Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg have agreed to eliminate, within the next 
dozen years Or so, all tariff, trade, capital and labor barriers 
between themselves and unite economically as we have in 
our 49 American states. 

When fully effective these Common Market countries 
will be an economically United Europe of between 200 and 
250 million people; probably by that time political union 
will be nearer reality. This is a logical aftermath of the Mar- 
shall Plan, foreign aid and the numerous other successful 
arrangements western European powers have worked out co- 
operatively since World War II. This voluntary surrender by 


great powers of their sovereignty for the common good is an 
economic revolution of vast significance. 

Here this week at the Mississippi Valley World Trade 
Conference we heard about this new Common Market from 
top experts; we heard that the old high tariff crowd are 
busy in Washington on their protectionist measures as usual, 
and we heard a good deal about trade in the under-developed 
areas. But the most important thing we heard was that 
American-Soviet trade is a mirage, that Mikoyan’s visit was 
a smokescreen, and that there is deep but insufficient concern 
over the economic warfare into which we have been plunged 
with the Soviet Union. 

My mission today is to discuss this unhappy struggle, the 
progress of this war—variously called a trade war, the ruble- 
dollar war, and the cold war—but actually the struggle for 
survival on our part, and for world domination on the part of 
the Communists. 

One gifted speaker told the Conference that the Soviets 
are capturing the minds of millions of simple people by 
minimum economic penetration while we flounder in our 
ivory tower giving ill-directed charity through grants and 
loans. We heard these and many other facts repeated time and 
again; none of it was reassuring, and the undercurrent of 
concern and fear we are not acting with determination and 
dispatch was everywhere. 

Let me proceed to a discussion of the facts: 

We have just seen at close hand another skirmish in this 
long struggle in the American visit of Anastas Mikoyan who 
came as a Trojan horse talking Soviet-American peace and 
trade, and seeking cracks in our armor in advance of the 
Berlin showdown in May. His visit may have been a master 
public relations stroke. It did us no good unless obliquely 
it helps awaken us to the nature of the enemy. 

Certainly this visit will have lengthening shadows, and will 
become a milestone in Soviet-American relations. 

For about three weeks this sly, able Soviet official, who has 
survived 35 years of palace guard murders within the Kremlin, 
met and talked with public and business officials here, spoke 
to the press, over television and the radio and had quite wide 
Opportunity to spread Soviet propaganda in our midst. His 
purpose was to sow doubt and confusion. At no cost the 
Soviets, uninvited and unwanted, managed to unload a gigan- 
tic Trojan horse in our midst—the big lie which they manage 
to make sound like the truth, namely, that big trade benefits 
will result if we were only reasonable. 

But let's take a look at what is meant when the Soviets 
talk of trade, which is in effect economic warfare on their 
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part. In a rapidly changing world there has been one constant 
factor; it has been with us actively for more than forty years, 
it is as real today as ever. This is the fact that every Com- 
mumnist action and thought is directed toward world domina- 
tion, capture and control of the whole world by the Com- 
munists. 

No Communist ever retreats from that position and goal, 
or likely ever will. 

A year or so ago Nikita Khrushchev told us over television 
that our grandchildren would live under socialism, which is 
a sugar-coated word the Bolsheviks use to describe Com- 
munism when they do not want to alarm the unwary. 

Trade, as the Soviets call it, is the handmaiden of sub- 
version and conquest as again Khrushchev has made abundant- 
ly clear. “We declare war upon you in the peaceful field of 
trade,” he said not long ago. “We declare war and we will 
win over the United States. The threat to the United States 
is not the ICBM but in the field of peaceful production. We 
are relentless in this and it will prove the superiority of our 
system,” he continued. 

This declaration was in effect the “Pearl Harbor” of the 
trade war; yet it went largely unnoticed. The clear and present 
danger of bombs on our battleships in Honolulu was a call 
to action and sacrifice; but the Bolshevistic open boast that 
the Communists will “bury” the United States, and destroy 
our system, way of life and future passes largely unnoted. 

Yet this is no idle boast. It represents a clear, oft-repeated 
declaration of purpose from Moscow. It is bold, raw, undis- 
guised. This is the truth; not the words of Mikoyan of sweet- 
ness and light, let’s live and trade in peace, we want no trouble, 
give us needed credits and we will build the future together 
propoganda. 

I am sure that this economic warfare and penetration, this 
battle for men’s minds not so much in our own country as 
in the under-developed areas of the world, is vastly more 
dangerous than a shooting war and could obtain objectives 
which a hot war could not. Certainly this kind of struggle is 
more difficult to understand and to fight; it is harder to 
arouse people in an economic and propaganda warfare. Mos- 
cow knows this, and this is the reason Khrushchev can be 
so bold. He knows his words will go largely unnoticed. 

In this so-called peaceful trade war which Mikoyan had 
the nerve to suggest we might finance through long term 
credits to the Soviets, they have an atomic weapon denied to 
us. Russia can finance, undersell, dump and give away prod- 
ucts abroad whenever it sees fit to impress or win a certain 
area. Russia also can maneuver loans, credits and grants for 
propaganda purposes at any time. 

The reason, of course, is that there the state controls all 
money, industry, production and foreign trade as well as the 
fate of all of its people. Labor in the Soviet Union is slave 
labor, because it is captive. You saw how our labor leaders 
shunned Mikoyan; they want no part of the Communist system 
of labor control. 

The normal cost-price-profit factor does not enter into 
Soviet production. When it suits their purpose, as it has in 
the past, the Soviets can trade the labor or indeed the lives 
of tens of millions of their own people for a political or 
economic gain. Here this week Under Secretary of State 
Dillon pointed up this fact when he said that “in the thirties 
the Communists procured foreign capital equipment by ex- 
porting grain at prices below an already depressed world 
market—despite the fact that millions of Russian and 
Ukranian peasants were dying of starvation.” The famine 
victims of that episode probably numbered ten million or 
more; do you think todays’ architects of Communism have any 
regard for human life or comfort? 
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This is the nature of the enemy and the economic war in 
which we find ourselves. Alarms were ringing all over the 
place here this week about this economic war, the facts we 
must face, the danger of this struggle, and its purpose. 

“The important aspect of Soviet foreign economic policies 
is their determination and resourceful drive to penetrate and 
eventually capture the newly-developing countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America through trade and aid techniques,” 
Dillon told us. 

Harvey Williams, the President of Philco International, 
said that “economic warfare is a vital tool of subversion. Im- 
ports and exports are considered as political and economic 
weapons by the master of the Soviet. There is no hesitation to 
use economic pressure to obtain political objectives.” 

Another State Department official said this week that we 
are in a fifty years long cold or economic war. 

When the Soviet hierarchy boast they will “win over the 
United States,” they mean they would destroy the United 
States. All wealth, all human liberty, all property rights, all 
religion and all individuality will disappear forever if we 
should fall into the Soviet orbit, which they expect we will 
do. 

Khrushchev is quite right when he boasts that “the threat to 
the United States is not the ICBM.” Yet I venture the belief 
that few people believe we may be in the final stages of the 
war for survival, that we may be within ten or fifteen years 
of the crucial stage that will decide whether self-rule, as we 
introduced it to the world in 1776, is to pass from the scene 
and our independence is to be lost. 

About two years ago, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representatives in Congress heard 
the following testimony from Frederick Charles Schwarz, an 
Australian now director of the Christian Anti-Communist 
Crusade, an outstanding international authority on Com- 


’ munism. He said: 


“Recently, for the first time, I saw the mechanical brain, 
the Univac machine which analyzes statistics of the past and 
predicts future trends. I said to the president of the firm 
which had this machine: ‘Let us feed in the statistics of 
Communist advances of the past fifty years and see what year 
the Univac predicts the Communists will conquer the world. 
Lenin established Bolshevism with 17 supporters in 1903. He 
conquered Russia with 40,000 supporters in 1917, and today 
they have conquered more than 900,000,000 people.’ The 
president said he was afraid to try it. 

“The Communists claim victory is certain for the following 
reasons: they say it is inevitable, because we are the product 
of our own environment which has created us so intellectually 
dishonest, so unwilling to face the evidence, so selfish, so 
greedy, and so intoxicated with entertainment that we will 
never have the honesty, the intelligence, the courage, or the 
dedication necessary to do what must be done if we are to 
survive.” 

When he was asked about the Soviets’ timetable of con- 
quest Dr. Schwarz stated: 

“I think the Communists have more or less tentatively 
set the deadline for about the year 1973.” 

Now I do not mean to suggest that this is necessarily true; 
I only say that it could be. We do know that ten years ago 
there were roughly 175 million people living under Com- 
munist control, today there are in excess of 950 million such 
people. This is about one-third of the people in all the world. 

Just twenty years ago next month I came to New Orleans 
fresh from two years as a newspaper correspondent under 
Communism in Russia and Spain. One of the first business 
leaders I met here then was John E. Jackson, and we have 
been long time friends. He will recall my alarm and frequent 
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speeches then pointing out our danger; speeches which won 
little attention for Hitler was the big concern of the world in 
1939. Today it is satellites but the relentless Soviet penetra- 
tion and conquest of people goes on. 

The place to look for Red advances is not in the developed 
areas but in the weak under-developed but changing world 
frontiers. Soviet penetration is like a rising flood; it is not 
oncerned too much with the defenses, it seeks the weak spots 
ro advance. 

Today there are about 400 million persons living in highly 
leveloped countries; about 500 million in intermediate, less 
developed areas, and around two billion persons living in 
the dirt poor, undeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, the Near 
East and much of Latin America, under conditions going in 
some cases back to the dark ages. 

This life at the lowest economic levels is simple, appallingly 
poor. Yet in a world where distances have shrunk through 
modern communications and travel the great disparities 
between us are painfully obvious. Even primitive people today 
know there are better things in the world and their yearning 
for security from hunger and exposure at the lowest level, 
for something better, is a powerful persuasive force which 
Khrushchev has recognized. 

“The Communists shall fill their needs better than the 
Americans, and consequently shall win their minds, control 
of their lands, their resources and themselves.” 

He has told us this time and again. 

Ir is a shocking fact that today in this Twentieth Century 
the livestock on a well-tended American farm are better 
housed and berter fed than at least a billion human beings 
on earth and there is a vague bur rising wave of resentment 
of man against his lot throughout the under-developed regions. 

A ferment is at work that already has produced irresistible 
demands for a stepped up economic and social change. It will 
bring further demands. Political leaders must promise eco- 
nomic improvement, and failure to produce visible gains 
will provoke unrest and bring extremists to power. Passivity, 
faralism and renunciation are passing. There is radical new 
thinking and demands for something more and better. 

People everywhere want more to eat and wear, better 
housing, protection against disease, education and oppor- 
runities for their children. In their human aspirations they 
are not much different than we are. In under-developed 
ountries where the new expectations and demands are es- 
pecially strong there is terrific pressure for tangible results 
juickly. Governments must attempt to achieve in a few years 
in economic and social transformation which we needed 
everal centuries to work out gradually in the Western world. 

The great importance of the under-developed areas is that 
they not only are heavily over populated for the most part, 
bur that they also are rich in all primary resources needed in 
today’s world. The Middle East has two thirds of the world’s 
rude oil deposits, all tin comes from backward areas, sixty 
per cent of the world’s uranium and 90 per cent of its radium 
ies in areas where primitives live. The same is true of rubber, 
ute, iron and manganese ores and no one knows what 
indiscovered important minerals of the future may lie beneath 
barefooted men. 

Not long ago I heard a distinguished member of the 
Indian Parliament say that “If the ancient resignation of these 
eople to their poverty had continued, perhaps this state 
f affairs, though sad, would not have been of crucial sig- 
nificance to the world as a whole. But they are no longer 
ontent with the status of ‘the Man with the Hoe.’ A giant is 
iwakening. 

Only too often,” M. R. Masani said, “Communism is not 
to him the brave new world that the western Utopians saw 
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in the '30’s but a practical expedient by means of which a 
poor nation can ruthlessly mobilize its manpower and resources 
sO as to attain economic strength, military power and con- 
sequently the esteem of the world. When he is told that won- 
derful things have been achieved in Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China and is denied a fuller knowledge of the fact 
that Communism has in fact failed to deliver the goods, he 
falls a victim to the transparently dishonest publicity of the 
Communist dominated economies.” 

The question now is not whether economic transformation 
would occur, but at what rate, and how, and whether or not 
the native peoples would do the job in association with the 
free world or in slavery under the Communist world, moving 
ever boldly to take over unprotected, rich but backward areas 
with heavy populations. 

The Communists, of course, are willing to promise anything 
to anybody and care not how hollow or idle such promises 
may be. They do this in spite of their own desperately low 
standards of living, human poverty and degradation. It is 
not always evident to simple people that the Communist 
leaders have imposed state slavery upon nearly a billion people 
in their quest for world power, and will do so worldwide if 
they have the chance. 

After forty years of Communism living standards and 
human comforts are still desperately low in Russia. In the 
United States we have about 50 million pleasure automobiles, 
in Russia with 200,000,000 people there are less than a half 
a million such vehicles and the same proportions run for 
housing, household utilities, items of all kinds and even food- 
stuffs. Consumer goods give way to more urgent production 
in Soviet strategy. Russia’s productivity is geared to world 
conquest, not human comfort. 

Do you doubr this? Let me quote a statement made here 
this very week: 

Dillon told us that “in their offensive economic weapons 
have been cleverly blended with military assistance, propa- 
ganda and diplomatic moves, to inflame local passions and to 
create and aggravate situations of crisis. The long range aim 
is to create climates and attitudes in the newly-emerging areas 
conducive to eventual Communist take-over.” 

If Soviet penetration, economic subversion or trade succeeds 
in extending Communist rule in Asia, Africa, the Near East 
and Latin America the cost is nothing compared to the results. 
Police power is used to keep people, once won over, in line 
and in subjugation, and to hold control over immense wealth 
in oil, uranium, copper, tin and countless other resources. 

The Communists have always taught and believed that 
industrial nations such as ours will fall like ripe plums into 
their hands when they control the rest of the world. I wonder 
if you think we can survive on our lofty economic plateau 
in an otherwise Communist world. 

The fact that we have not well digested in more than forty 
years of rising Communist strength is that this Godless Com- 
munism has no respect whatever for the human being which 
it regards only as matter in motion; knows it will survive if 
it can conquer the world and means to do so, and that truth, 
honor, dignity, self respect, decency, faith and all other such 
qualities are to be perverted and used to deceive and destroy 
gullible people. 

When Mikoyan tells us that the Soviet Union seeks an end 
to the cold war, he really means an end in Russia's favor, not 
a cessation of this war. Black is white, war is peace, the lie 
is truth, and dishonor, deceit and murder are honorable to a 
Communist when practiced for the faith. 

Communists are carefully drilled and trained to lie and 
deceive which are commendable qualities when practiced to 
advance Communism. Communists can promise anything be- 
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cause they have no intention and do not need to make good. 
Their whole strategy is to capture. In democratic areas the 
first election the Communists win is the last election held 
there since there are no more elections after they take over— 
only dictatorship. This always happens when they gain power. 

Americans have been reluctant to grasp the awful sig- 
nificance of Soviet totalitarian plans, design and action. We 
cannot or rather have not understood that human beings can 
act and work from a set of motives completely the reverse of 
our own, even though we have the evidence of their actions 
everywhere. 

Only this month our President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in 
his State of the Union message to Congress said: 

“We have learned the bitter lesson that international agree- 
ments, historically considered by us as sacred, are disregarded 
in Communist doctrine and in practice as to be mere scraps of 
paper. We can have no confidence in any treaty to which 
Communists are a party except where such a treaty provides 
within itself for self-enforcing mechanisms. Indeed, the demon- 
strated disregard of the Communists of their own pledges 
is one of the greatest obstacles to success in substituting the 
rule of law for rule by force.” 

This is our president telling us that out of the tests of time 
we have found the outlaw Communists live by the law of 
the jungle, dishonoring their own word. What was Mikoyan’s 
reply to this? He said that it was Russia that kept its pledges 
and the United States that broke them; that Eisenhower lied, 
that Russia wanted peace but that the United States did not. 

Here is the classic example, repeated ten thousand times 
Over in past history, of Soviet propaganda. Black is white, 
the lie is truth, night is day, war is peace, all peoples are 
warmongers save the Soviets. Mikoyan had access to our top 
government offices, our clubs, our business circles to spread 
his dangerous diversionary propaganda. 

Mikoyan spoke of American-Soviet trade, largely a myth. 
The Soviets want none of our goods, except to copy them; 
they really want credit but as Mr. Dillon said, “the extension 
by the United States Government of credits to finance the 
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growth of the industrial machine of a hostile Communist 
party whose leader has threatened to bury us, has understand- 
ably low priority.” 

How do we live with such a voracious, insatiable beast? 
What price freedom, independence, our way of life? Can we 
survive? 

These are the great questions about which we must be 
concerned. This is the wave of our future, the way of the world 
to be which depends more on what happens in the dirt poor 
areas of Asia, Africa, the Near East and South America, not 
in Soviet-American trade or in interstellar space. 

The price of survival will be very high and difficult. We 
cannot continue to live softly, luxuriously, easily in this hard 
world, with most of the world struggling in the jungle. 

I do not think that we can guarantee that our life will be 
easier or better for our children than it was for us. Frankly, 
I do not think that it will be. We must teach those children 
the meaning of responsibility and hard work, the necessity 
to sacrifice and help others, the real meaning, value and price 
of freedom. 

During the dark days of World War II we readily accepted 
laws and regulations we would not otherwise have considered, 
we imposed rationing and shortages, we gave up rights and 
privileges, we made whatever sacrifices our leaders felt neces- 
sary for the war economy and victory. 

We may yet have to go much farther along this road to 
hold our own. We may have to accept taxes far beyond any- 
thing we have yet dreamed, our national debt may soar to 
many times its present amount, our standard of living and 
economy may be greatly reduced. We can only guess what 
sacrifices we may have to endure. 

Of course there always is the chance that the changing 
winds of Communism in China, where the commune is back- 
firing on the leaders there and causing concern in Moscow, 
may lead to disunity within the Communistic world and give 
us a breathing spell. But I do not think we can depend on 
this. We'll have to depend upon ourselves to save our 
civilization by our own efforts, and the way will be rough and 
hard. 


Keeping The Store Open 


FORCES SHAPING OUR FUTURE 
By E. J. HANLEY, President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Delivered before the Regional Technical Meeting, American Iron and Steel Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., December 4, 1958 


joining you in this important Regional Technical 

Meeting. It is a privilege to discuss with you some of 
our mutual problems, and our plans and ambitions for the 
future of the great industry of which we are a part. 

I know you have had a fine day. The papers presented here 
add to our cumulative knowledge of steel processing, and I 
am sure they will help all of us improve today’s job. But 
important as technical problems are to us, we face more than 
just technical problems in our industry and in American in- 
dustry generally. You and I know that the total economic and 
political climate of our land has a direct effect on what we 
do today and what we shall be able to do tomorrow. Moreover, 
changes are taking place in that climate that make our job 
of keeping the store open a different and more difficult job 
than it has ever been in the past. 

Keeping the store open; providing better merchandise for 


(J ieitine 2 I am delighted to be here in Buffalo, 


the customer; maintaining a good place to work, with proper 
rewards, for the employees; planning improvements in the 
store’s efficiency; keeping the public aware of the store's role 
in the community; organizing for the future growth and 
profitability of the store—these are the day-to-day problems 
that we face. 

The biggest problem of all, of course, is the future of the 
store. Will it be open the day after tomorrow? Will another 
store come along with greater consumer appeal and with 
lower prices? 

I am not at all sure that the political climate, as indicated 
by the results of the recent elections, will be such as to 
simplify the problems of keeping the store open. The politica! 
writers have been analyzing the results of those elections 
from many angles—national trends, local influences, causes for 
victory and defeat. I am no political expert and I cannot 
argue with their many conclusions. However, there can be no 
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loubt that a greater number of governors and state and na- 
tional legislators were elected with the assistance of organized 
labor. That is a dramatic illustration of the further extension 
of the power of labor in elections. 

The great forces shaping our future are many. Perhaps we 
ire not wise enough to see them all today. But it seems to 
me that the apparent forces likely to have the greatest effect 
on our ability to operate our businesses in the future are 
these 

1. The power of big labor 
2. Inflation 
3. Growing foreign competition 

Earlier in this century, labor fought a battle to establish 
the right of American workers to organize and to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own, voluntary 
choosing. That battle ended 20 years ago. The changes were 
long overdue. It was time for the pendulum to swing—and it 
swung 

But has the pendulum swung too far? 

I think it may have. Labor unions now cover entire indus- 
tries and, with their affiliations, more than one industry. We 
hear of the Teamsters Union planning to encompass all trans- 
portation industries. The merger of the AFL-CIO came about 
with barely the slightest murmur in the nation’s capital that 
this might be in any way against the public interest. 

Over the years, labor has become so strong that it has 
virtually forced industry-wide bargaining in industry after 
industry. 


WORLD-WIDE INFLUENCE OF LABOR 

The power of labor has even international connotations, as 
evidenced in the recent decision to consolidate the power of 
seamen’s unions throughout the world to boycott vessels 
flying “flags of convenience.” I do not argue the merit of this 
dispute. I simply point to the facts. 

Incidentally, in discussing the power of big labor, I hope 
that I will not be misunderstood. I am not “against labor.” 
Far from it. The men and women who are the employees of 
our company are the principal asset of Allegheny Ludlum. 
We work successfully in our plants with the elected represen- 
tatives of unions representing our employees, in a spirit of 
mutual understanding and toward common equitable goals. 
| am happy to say that our relationships are excellent. 

Two weeks ago the U. S. Cirouit Court ruled against the 
proposed Bethlehem-Youngstown merger because of the pos- 
sibility, as the Court saw it, that competition might be de- 
creased, or the opposite: that monopoly might be encouraged. 
Certain Senators have complained about the size of General 
Motors, saying that corporation is “too big” and should be 
broken up. Yet labor is specifically excluded from our anti- 
trust laws. No one proposes that labor combinations be re- 
strained. 

Some companies, in order to offset the power of unions 
using divide-and-conquer tactics, are now combining their 
resources. We have seen this kind of collaboration recently in 
the airline field. 

I honestly believe that the general public has little or no 
realization of the power of big labor in the United States 
today. Some 30 years ago labor was the “underdog” and some- 
how people erroneously believe this still to be the case. 


LABOR NO LONGER AN “UNDERDOG” 


But labor, as I am sure everyone in this room knows, is 
far from being an “underdog” today. It commands vast 
material resources. It has attained, generally speaking, an 
excellent position in the public prints. Its people command 
the attention of, and in most cases the respect of, management, 
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community opinion leaders, editors of important publications, 
and the public generally. 

Labor's greatest power, however, is its ability to force un- 
economic wage increases on American industry. The power 
of labor is now such that it can almost dictate, and with the 
aid of sympathetic government administrators can all but 
impose, terms of wage settlements in a growing number of 
industries. 

Abuse of power by big business in the last half of the last 
century and in the early part of this century resulted in the 
anti-trust laws now being aggressively enforced. Abuse of 
power on the part of big labor could have similar results as 
the public's realization grows of the extent of the pendulum’s 
swing. 

The power of labor has a significant, if not governing, 
influence on the next two forces that concern the operation 
of our store, namely Inflation and Growing Foreign Com- 
petition. 

INFLATION STRIKES AT NA‘ION’s ROOTS 


Keeping the store open with the problems of creeping infla- 
tion today and the threat of galloping inflation tomorrow is a 
major problem for the businessman. Dr. Arthur F. Burns, the 
noted economist, said in October: “Continued inflation not 
only mars a nation’s prosperity; it may also endanger it by 
striking more directly at its roots.” 

Inflation, no matter how little or how great, does in fact 
strike directly at the nation’s roots. It is certainly the most 
serious problem of our time. Fortunately, the public is becom- 
ing aware of the probiem of inflation, having felt the impact of 
the wage-price spiral during the postwar period. 

Budget deficits in Washington, monetizing the public debt, 
the effects of World War II’s economic imbalances, and the 
public pressures that will not allow government to tolerate 
even a corrective deflation in the economy—these, and other 
factors, contribute to inflation. For the businessman, however, 
wages are the most important direct factor in the picture 
today. 

Dr. Burns has a pertinent comment on this: “If the price 
of labor rises energetically during times of expanding busi- 
ness, as we know it commonly does; but if it fails to decline, 
or even rises further, during recessions, as it has of late; then 
it seems clear that wages are bound to exercise more or less 
steadily an upward push on prices, unless improvements in 
productivity become much larger than they have in recent 
times. 


CREATES “ILLUSION OF PROFITS” 


This terrible economic malady of inflation strikes at the 
lives, the homes, the pocketbooks, the savings, and the future 
welfare of everyone of us. There are three principal ways in 
which inflation strikes at the nation’s roots: 

1. Inflation distorts the accounts of business firms and 
thereby creates an illusion of profits when, in actuality, 
capital is being consumed. 

2. Inflation reduces the nation’s ability to sell in foreign 
markets. 

3. Inflation is always apt to give rise to expectations of 
further inflation. Once such public attitudes become wide- 
spread, extensive speculation in commodities, real estate, 
or securities inevitably occurs—leading to the general col- 
lapse of the economy. 

We have been witnessing the growing public alarm over the 
wage-price spiral, which is a principal symptom of inflation 
today. Ir has been noted that this spiral has defied the laws 
of classic economics and that it appears to be the opposite of 
classic inflation, which is too many dollars chasing too few 


goods. 
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Nevertheless, there does exist a widening public inflationary 
psychology today, and it is directly connected with the wage- 
price spiral. The spiral has shown increasing resistance to 
the effects of weakening demand, which might have been 
expected to reduce costs and to lower prices in times of re- 
cession. What has happened instead? 


PRICE INDEX SHOWS RISE 


During the recession of 1949-50, the general price level 
registered a substantial decline. 

During the 1953-54 recession, which in terms of industrial 
production was more severe than its predecessor, the general 
price level showed almost no change. 

During the 1957-58 recession, which was the sharpest of 
the three postwar dips, the wholesale price index actually 
rose; and the index of prices paid by consumers advanced 
even more. This was surprising to most people—like watching 
an Indian fakir’s rope rising out of a basket! 

This increasing resistance to economic conditions which the 
wage-price spiral has shown should be a matter of grave con- 
cern to all of us. 

The effects of inflation come in three waves: 

In the first, inflation may even seem pleasant. People may 
talk about “a little inflation being a good thing.” With more 
money in circulation, an economic era of good feeling takes 
hold for a while. 

In the second wave, capital begins to be consumed. This, 
too, may seem to be a pleasant time—since we experience an 
illusion of profit. 

In the third wave, inflation beatin to feed on itself. It 
begins to snowball in its effects and, at the runaway stage, little 
can be done by business or government to check it. 


EFFECTS OF INFLATION DISASTROUS 


The effects of inflation on the livelihood of retired persons, 
on individuals living with fixed incomes, on the value of 
insurance policies, savings accounts, and the other economic 
safeguards of an American citizen’s future, are disastrous. 

To the businessman, the sinister effect of inflation is that 
it distorts the accounts of business firms; creates an illusion 
of profitable operation; and eats up capital. Coupled with 
out-of-date government policies on depreciation, this imposes 
a serious disability on American business. 

This aspect of our problem was recalled to me when an 
ore-carrying vessel recently was lost in a bitter storm on the 
Great Lakes. It was a terrible tragedy and it cost many lives. 
The boat was built 30 years ago, at a cost of $1,800,000. At 
the time of its loss, it had been depreciated to $502,000. Yet 
to replace that vessel in kind today would cost $8,000,000! 

Even more dangerous in the long run can be the self-feeding 
course of inflation—the threat that “creeping inflation” can 
become “runaway inflation.” We have evidence of this in a 
fine neighbor nation, Argentina, where inflation is in its 
“acute stage” today. 

A Chevrolet or a Ford in Argentina is priced at $25,000. 
Prices continue to soar on all imports. Coffee has doubled in 
price during the past month. Beef at retail rose 20% in one 
day recently and a $5-a-pound stewing beef is not uncommon. 
Trading in the peso is frantic. This unit of money recently 
dropped from 42 to the dollar to 77. Speculation in “hard 
currencies” is rife, as people try to protect their savings in 
one way or another. 

An increase of 30% in the cost of living is indicated in 
Argentina for this year alone. Behind the price increases is a 
50% general wage imcrease decreed by the new president 
when he took office in May—plus the continuing printing of 
money. The government's revenues no longer cover the cost 
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of the huge federal civil service. There are 1,800,000 persons 
on public payrolls in Argentina—out of a total population of 
only 20 millions. The nation’s treasury is being drained by 
government trading in grains and meat, and the deficits of the 
state-operated enterprises, like the railroads which alone will 
lose 12 billion pesos this year. 


HISTORIC PATTERN OF INFLATION 


The happenings in Argentina reveal the historic pattern of 
inflation. If Argentina has been hit so hard, we can have no 
guarantee—since the laws of economics have not yet been 
repealed— that it cannot happen here. 

We should not be misled by the present lull in economic 
activity and in what may appear to be a lessening of infla- 
tionary pressures. I believe that the present industrial “over- 
capacity” is just the tightening of a coiled spring. When com- 
petitive pressures resume in a period of rising demand and 
Capacity operations, if wage pressures then continue, inevi- 
tably prices will again be forced upward. 

It is important to point out that big labor plays an important 
part in the wage-price spiral and in inflation, in three principal 
ways. First, it obtains a succession of wage increases too large 
to be met out of rising productivity. Second, cost-of-living 
clauses in many union contracts convert advances in consumer 
prices into further wage increases. Third, limitation of out- 
put, in one form or another, is practiced in many industries 
and this, too, makes a vital contribution to inflationary pres- 
sures by holding down productivity increases. 


WARNINGS WIDELY SOUNDED 

The warning against inflation is being sounded now almost 
daily. Bernard Baruch, the famous “adviser to presidents,” 
said recently: 

“It seems to me that we Americans have grown indifferent 
to the crucial issues confronting us—issues which will govern 
our future and our children’s future. I meet so many people 
who have lost, if they ever had it, the capacity for indignation. 

“The public’s attitude toward inflation illustrates this point,” 
Mr. Baruch continues. “Inflation is a cancer which is eating 
away at our economic and financial health. It is undermining 
our security and our spiritual strength as well. It is responsible 
for much of the burden of taxation we bear: for the swollen 
prices we pay; for the debt with which our government is 
saddled; for the devalued savings of the little people who suffer 
most from it. Allow this malady to run unchecked and it 
will impoverish a people and destroy a nation.” 

In an editorial in the Scripps-Howard newspapers within 
the past few days, the following appeared: 

“Where is the public leader with the ability to rally the 
people, who is willing to make inflation an issue? As Lincoln 
made saving the union an issue? As Bryan made free silver 
an issue? As FDR was able to arouse the public with his New 
Deal? 

“What choice do the people have, other than indifference, 
when the leaders of the two major political parties, election 
after election, simply try to outbid each other along the same 
general lines? What choice is there when big government 
spending is the program of both sides? Where is the leader 
who can dramatize spending and the debt, in terms of the 
cost of living, and rally the people until they force a change?” 


AT “POINT OF NO RETURN”? 

And in our own industry, the problem of inflation has been 
recognized for a long time. Two years ago, the Chairman of 
United States Steel Corporation in an address deplored the 
fact that we in America may have “adopted inflation as a 
way of life.” 
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Have we reached the point of no return on our road to 
inflation? Have we permitted our economy to drift along too 
far? I for one do not believe that it is too late for action. First, 
of course, comes honest recognition of the problem. Blame- 
placing and finger-pointing do no good; we are all to blame 
in one degree or another. It is going to take the will and the 


work of all of us to stop inflation and to turn our economy 

‘round into its traditional patterns of freedom and growth. 
Just in case we forget, competition from abroad—ever 

growing in its breadth and scope—may forcibly remind us 


that we have to take positive steps to keep the store open. 
We might be able to work out our problems, somehow, in 
pite of inflation, if we lived in a world by ourselves. But we 
don't—and it is a surging, changing, aggressive world outside 
our doors. 

Now foreign competition is not a brand-new thing to us. 
What is new is the resurgence of industry in the free world 
ind the fact that American industry is pricing itself right 
out ot the world market in some lines. 

“Western Europe seems to be riding the private enterprise 
road out of the woods,” said Ernest Breech, Chairman of the 
Ford Motor Company, in Pittsburgh the other night.* He had 
just returned from a six-week inspection trip of the Continent. 
‘I think all of us have reason for both pride and satisfaction 
in this,” Mr. Breech said. “Europe’s recovery has been a major 
goal of this country. That job appears to be just about done. 
It has been done not only by government aid, but with sub- 
stantial help from American business. We have literally opened 
our box of industrial secrets and turned it inside out for our 
European friends.” 


FOREIGN COMPETITION SEVERE 

But there is no question that the growing productivity of 
the free world poses new problems for us. To the American 
this comes home as he dodges Fiats, Renaults, and Volks- 
wagens when he tries to cross the street. If these do nothing 
else, they dramatize the fact that the lucrative 10% of our 
auto sales is being creamed off by foreign competitors. And 
it shows that our competitors have accomplished the goals 
they set out to reach: to give their American customers the 
products—in design, quality, and price—which they seem to 
want, 

Competition from abroad in American markets is becoming 
increasingly severe in other areas, too. From Japan we have 
cameras, radios, field glasses, table-ware, and textiles. We have 
machine tools from the Continent, along with steel products, 
wire, merchant bars, tool steels, and electrical apparatus. Eye- 
glass frames are being imported from Italy in increasing 
volume. Our carpet industry is facing trouble as imports from 
abroad continue their sharp rise. 

And on New York's Fifth Avenue, the famous home of 
Saks, Bergdorf-Goodman, and Bonwit-Teller, the largest de- 
partment store in Japan has just opened an attractive three- 
story retail outlet. Amd the customers have been standing in 
line to get in! 

The growing output of foreign manufacture, the end of the 
period of shortages since World War II, and the aggressive 
world-wide selling of the young new free world industries, 
have made it possible for new goods in wide variety and 
excellent quality to come into the United States. So hard- 
pressed have certain American industries become that I am 
certain that within the next few years we will see a concerted 
move on the part of labor unions, traditionally tied with free 
trade philosophy, urging higher tariffs! 
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U. S. Not COMPETING 


How about our ability to compete in foreign markets? A 
study just published by the Conference Board reveals that, 
though our nation’s foreign trade has increased somewhat in 
recent years, it nonetheless, for one reason or another, has 
failed to keep pace with general developments in world trade. 
As a seller in the international market place our country has 
barely held its own—and in many areas is pricing itself out 
of the market. 

The survey shows that the principal advantage enjoyed by 
foreign competitors is the lower unit cost of labor. This usually 
gives the foreign manufacturer a substantial edge over his 
American competitor and it enables the foreigner to overcome 
the higher material costs that prevail in certain areas. 

Our nation’s impaired ability to sell steel in foreign 
markets was brought home to me recently. The India Supply 
Mission sought to make certain steel purchases here. Prices 
bid by American steelmakers ranged from $242 to $291 per 
ton. The Japanese bid was $99.98 per ton. Want to guess 
who got the order from India? 

We certainly do not want to pay American steelworkers 
the 41 cents an hour that Japanese steelworkers receive. Nor 
the 70 cents they get in West Germany; the 89 cents 
they get in England; and the 69 cents they receive in France. 
Just compare the total increase in labor rates taking place in 
the three years of our present contract with these figures! 


NEED GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 


I am certain that it is in the best interests of every American 
steelworker and his family that our industry and our nation 
become more competitive in world trade. The world market 
place provides an immediate challenge for our ingenuity, our 
skills, and our inventive ability. 

There is no doubt that foreign competition will become in- 
creasingly severe. The European Common Market is still in 
its formative stage but it is already a matter of concern for 
the future to important segments of American business. The 
dominating cost determinant in the European Common Market 
is the labor cost advantage, of course. But this market enjoys 
another advantage, that of lower comparative material costs, 
an advantage that some of our foreign competitors do not 
have. With this double-edged sword, the European Common 
Market will prove to be an even more serious problem for us 
than other areas. 

And while I join my friends in Buffalo in their pride at 
the new St. Lawrence Seaway, I can’t help but feel that this 
magnificent waterway isn’t going to make things tougher for 
our foreign competitors to bring goods here to the customers 
we both want. 

Only improved productivity and greater mechanization, 
resulting from greater capital investment, will help American 
firms overcome the advantages presently enjoyed by their 
foreign competitors. Where the amount of capital-per-em- 
ployee is substantial, American producers can compete favor- 
ably. As the relative amount of capital-per-employee dimin- 
ishes, the competitive advantage shifts to the foreign manu- 
facturer. 

Our out-of-date tax laws now impair our industries’ ability 
to renew their capital strength, by obsolete depreciation rules. 
A change in these laws is vital—and it is something that 
many persons, in and out of business, have been urging for 
some time. 

What are we doing to improve American industry's vital 
situation in the amount of capital-peremployee needed to 
make us more competitive in world trade? Not enough! 
There is an enormous need for modernization of the American 
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industrial plant—a modernization which our foreign com- 
petitors are still going full-steam ahead on, with our help! 


ONE THIRD OF CAPACITY MODERN 


A survey of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company shows 
that a large proportion of U. S. manufacturing capacity is 
obsolete. This in spite of the 50% increase in capacity we 
have had since 1950. Nearly half of all manufacturing facilities 
now in place in the U. S. were installed prior to December 
1945. Another fifth was installed between 1945 and the end 
of 1950. Less than one third is modern in the sense of being 
new since 1950. And as Mr. Breech pointed out, since 1950 
Europe's economy, and particularly its industry, has been 
overtaking us at an accelerating pace. In the period 1950 
through 1957, Europe's gross national product increased 88% 
compared to our 49%. 

The McGraw-Hill survey shows that the total cost of 
modernization still to be done in American industry is about 
95 billion dollars. Just think what this would mean, if we 
embarked on the program quickly and energetically, to the 
future of American prosperity and to the improvement of our 
nation’s ability to compete in world trade! 

POSITIVE STEPS ARE GIVEN 


What positive steps can we take to overcome the problems 
with which we are faced? 

First, it is imperative that we make substantial improve- 
ments in our productivity and moderate our wage cost in- 
creases. At this point I would urge the leaders of our labor 
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unions to exercise restraint in wage demands. Though I have 
a full realization of the pressures that are on them, union 
leaders can honestly tell the employees they represent, and 
the public, that che American poe oataran worker today enjoys 
a higher standard of living than his counterpart elsewhere in 
the world. 

Second, we must revise our tax laws to encourage capital 
investment by permitting accumulation of sums necessary to 
replace equipment in kind. 

Third, we must amend the Full Employment Act, as several 
economists have correctly suggested, to make stability of the 
consumer price level an explicit and solemn objective of the 
nation’s economic policy. 

We can and will find ways and means to reduce our costs, 
or conversely, to increase our productivity. We are working on 
this problem every day in our industry. We will do it by 
incremental improvements in old equipment, increasing its 
capacity and making its operations faster and better; and by 
introducing new processes and new machinery. 

And we will do it by applying some of the techniques we 
heard about here today. 

At the same time, we must be constantly alert to minimize 
and prevent further inflation. This is the only real defense we 
have in meeting competition from abroad, which is ready to 
supply the store across the street at prices we cannot meet. 

Keeping the store open obviously is no simple problem. 
But it can be done and, of course, it must be done. It will take 
all our energies, all our time, and all our devotion. 


LIFT THE LEVEL OF ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL UNDERSTANDING OF THE COMMUNITY 
By ROBERT PAXTON, President of the General Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered to the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California, February 4, 1959 


thank you for honoring our people here in California 

with your Creative Achievement Award. I have listened 
carefully to the citation, and my only suggestion is that 
perhaps the award has been made ten years too soon. The 
activity referred to—the participation of General Electric 
people in public affairs—is only a beginning, a first tentative 
step toward what must, in our opinion, be further developed 
to where it becomes a widespread and effective effort by all 
businessmen, deserving the support of the entire community. 
While amazing results can be secured at once in a localized 
area, any really significant achievements of a deep and funda- 
mental nature across the whole economy probably can not be 
apparent for another ten years. By that time I truly hope that 
General Electric will be but one of many companies that 
could be cited for creative achievement in improving the 
business climate that is so important to the welfare of every 
citizen in the land. 

It is a startling commentary on the present state of affairs 
that, when a single major business enterprise shows an active 
concern for improving the economic and political climate 
which vitally affects its operations—it is a newsworthy event. 
Presumably your Award Committee made the award to call 
the attention of businessmen everywhere to our dangerous 
neglect of our political problems, opportunities, and very 
clear obligations. 

The General Electric Company, like most firms, has until 
recently devoted almost exclusive attention to the traditional 
business functions of manufacturing, engineering, marketing, 
and finance. But we have gradually come to realize that, no 
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matter how competent we may become in these traditional 
functions, our capacity to operate as a productive, profitable, 
and socially useful business is limited—and could in the end 
be destroyed—by economic and political influences that have 
received little or no serious managerial attention. 

Thus the climate for business becomes a matter of obvious 
concern for everyone who owns or operates a business. But 
everyone in the community has a personal stake in the busi- 
ness climate. The community that enables its business enter- 
prises to compete more successfully does more than help 
business. It helps itself. When local businesses can operate 
successfully, every citizen benefits, whether he works or 
invests in these companies, sells his products to them, buys 
their products, or simply lives in the economically healthy 
community. Each citizen benefits directly by a healthy local 
and national climate for business, and he is directly injured 
by conditions that stifle the vitality of business enterprise. 

The problems of business climate are no more mysterious 
or complex than other problems faced by businessmen, al- 
though they have been made more difficult by neglect. If 
General Electric has made any creative contribution to under- 
standing in this field, it might be this: that the climate for 
business is not one vast, vague, unmanageable situation beyond 
human control, but an accumulation of individual, recog- 
nizable, manageable problems that can be dealt with at the 
local level. Since our state and national representatives in 
government are almost all accountable to some local con- 
stituency, even the state and national problems are ultimately 
responsive to local action and opinion. Therefore, the solution 
to the problems of business climate lies in individual, grass- 
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roots study and action on an issue-by-issue, item-by-item 
basis. 

The leadership for this action must necessarily come from 
responsible businessmen. Who else is going to do our work 
for us? Every citizen stands to gain from a climate that enables 
business to provide better jobs, products, and profits, but 
business leaders—men who should and must know economic 
life intimately—must rally public understanding and support 
for corrective action. We in General Electric believe that such 
work to maintain and improve the business climate is part of 
the regular work of every person engaged in business. In 
fact, working to maintain and improve the business climate 
is a test of the quality of our business leadership. 

You know how seriously outside economic and political 
conditions—local, state, national, and international—affect 
your businesses. I wonder if you realize how little understand- 
ing your employees or your neighbors have of how sensitive 
your business is to these political-economic situations. 

Last fall I visited the operations of one of the great air- 
craft manufacturers in one of our eastern cities. Because of 
sputniks, defense emphasis on rockets and space missiles had 
been increased, and aircraft programs in which the plant was 
vitally concerned, had been cut back. The plant manager told 
me that as a result, his employment had to be sharply cur- 
tailed, but thar the community, failing to understand what 
the manager thought was obvious, had acted as though he, and 
his company, had declared war on the local community. 

Being a great realist, the manager wasted no time bewailing 
what he thought his community should have known. He 
accepted the fact that they did not understand. He accepted 
the fact that lack of community understanding of his business 
troubles was his personal problem. He set about to correct 
the situation and he succeeded. 

For most businessmen, the 1957-58 recession is still in 
sharp focus. Ir might, however, be well to review some of its 
lessons before its image begins to fade from view. You know 
that one lesson we learned again was how resilient and how 
diverse is the economy of the United States. Some highly 
important industries were very hard hit by the recession. 
But the vitality and diversity of the economy undergirded it 
until the long term growth factors again asserted themselves, 
and the upward march was resumed. We know there is great 
strength in this free enterprise economy. We know this 
strength must be increased, not by regulating or penalizing 
business enterprise, but by encouraging it—and giving free 
expression to its boundless energies. 

You know it, but do we dare assume your employees and 
communities know it? This would, I am afraid, be a reckless 
assumption. Those of us who have taken polls, have had to 
accept the fact that these vitally important people do not 
know it. 

We could use other tests if you like. Although there was a 
worrisome increase in unemployment, average hourly earnings 
of our shop workers continued to rise throughout the reces- 
sion. Expiring labor contracts were replaced with new ones, 
all with wage increases. Government leaders pressed for a 
cessation of price increases. Yet, price increases must follow 
wage increases as night follows day unless businessmen elect 
the road to bankruptcy. 

No, our employees and communities did not understand. 
There was no spontaneous outcry to stop this insane ratchet- 
ing of costs and prices. There is still almost no public under- 
standing of the fact that we can cost ourselves to the point 
where our markets must contract rather than continue the 
healthful expansion that is so critically necessary if we are 
to maintain high levels of employment. Perhaps you think of 
those little foreign cars as interesting and cute. I think of 
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them in terms of the numbers of man-weeks of United States 
unemployment each represents. There is a direct relationship 
between the growing market here for low-priced foreign cars, 
and the wage inflation in the U. S. auto industry. 

In fairness to union leaders, how can they face their 
memberships and say—this economic foolishness has got to 
stop—unless we businessmen and women, you and I, help 
develop public understanding so that union leaders will have 
the indispensable moral support needed to change course. 

There are, of course, inflationary pressures from Govern- 
ment itself as well as from organized labor. How will our 
politicians moderate their excesses unless the customers—you 
and I—show economic understanding and put an end to the 
something-for-nothing sophistry of our times? The lesson 
we must lear: is that business people must speak out in the 
areas of their special economic knowledge. This is a duty 
of businessmen to their businesses. It is also a duty of 
citizenship. 

A third lesson of the recession was that it was not necessary 
to open the floodgates of the Federal Treasury as soon as 
business levels started to decline. There were all too many 
voices crying for “massive tax cuts” and “massive public 
works” last winter. It is heartening that cooler heads pre- 
vailed and the most extreme of these measures were avoided. 

Attempts were made to speed up defense and other projects, 
but it is significant that Federal outlays for goods and services 
did not advance significantly until after the bottom was 
reached and the economy was on its way to recovery. Heavier 
public works spending by state and local governments, how- 
ever, may have had important effect in slowing the decline 
or aiding the recovery. But the eventful inflationary effect is 
not yet fully known. Under the guise of fighting the recession, 
a number of Federal spending measures were passed, com- 
mitting future expenditures. Now these so-called “aids to 
recovery” lie ahead of us as additional inflationary forces, 
adding to the Federal Government deficits. 

History teaches that the world finally reserves its greatest 
measures of contempt for those who exploit human misery 
or suffering for purposes of their own. We must not allow 
the numerical shorthand of unemployment statistics to cloud 
the fact that it is human hardship and a very real mental, if 
not always physical, suffering that is involved. Such suffering 
is none the less real. How unseemly it is to use these con- 
ditions to encourage distrust and sometimes hate. Surely we 
need to be reminded of the Biblical injunction that he who 
sows the wind shall reap the whirlwind. 

Where there is understanding, these efforts to sow dis- 
sension and class distrust must surely fail. Yet need we be 
reminded again that by forthrightly and with integrity stating 
their position, businessmen can help to shape public opinion— 
and can create better public polity. Let none of us under- 
estimate the collective impact of businessmen of integrity 
speaking with the voice of moderation and with confidence. 

Last spring many businessmen voiced their confidence and 
reassurance at every opportunity. We General Electric people, 
knowing that the only help we could really depend upon 
was that which we could give ourselves, talked to everyone 
of our two hundred and fifty-odd thousand employees and 
as many of the business community as would listen, about 
what we called our Operation Upturn. The record shows that 
our people gave up any ideas they might have had about 
wringing their hands, rolled up their sleeves instead, and 
got at the job of tempting customers with the best product 
values yet. And the record shows that they succeeded, as I 
think you will see when our report for the year 1958 is 
published. 

I have cited these instructive lessons of the recession to 
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remind you how much the general political and economic 
climate does affect every business, large and small; to point 
up some of the problem areas in the national business climate; 
and to show how each of us can contribute toward the forma- 
tion of a constructive national economic policy. 

But the issues dramatized by the recession are not sudden 
or unrelated developments. To the contrary, they are symptoms 
of long and disturbing trends that are changing the very 
character of life here in the United States. 

There is a trend toward more individual dependence on 
the Federal Government, and toward more and more concen- 
tration of economic power in Washington. There is a trend 
toward greater political power of union officials, with real 
control of the unions apparently gravitating more and more 
from the membership to a fairly small group of entrenched 
union officials, despite efforts to give a public impression to 
the contrary. There is a steady drift toward inflation, unchecked 
by the traditional corrections of the market. There is a trend 
toward an economy increasingly geared to welfare-state goals 
rather than individual economic incentives and opportunity. 

Most of our fellow citizens are only vaguely aware of these 
changes, and there is little realization of their impact on the 
personal lives of every one of us. How can these vast changes, 
eroding the very foundations of the free society, be brought 
home to the people of the United States? How can the 
conditions of economic and spiritual freedom and well-being 
be made known to our fellow citizens, so that they will 
awaken to their own best interests and responsibilities? 

The solution, I submit, lies in this direction: the issues 
must be made specific, local, and personal. Increased attention 
must be focused on the /ocal business climate. There is a long 
way to go, but the march has begun. 

Most political observers, looking for their clues to the 
future, have had their attention riveted on the results of the 
national elections, and particularly, on the successes of the 
candidates backed by union officials. But if I were an elected 
official today, I would sense the pulse of another movement, 
a quiet local movement that can mark the beginning of a 
major shift in the political temper of the people back home. 
In town after town, state after state, there is a new interest 
in the business climate. In communities that have for years 
given no thought to their attractiveness to industry, thoughtful 
people are beginning to ask themselves: “Can we attract and 
hold the kind of employers that will bring jobs and economic 
growth to our town? Can a business located here compete 
successfully against businesses located elsewhere? Is our town 
going to grow or decline? What can I do about it?” 

The movement to improve the climate for business on a 
local basis is beginning to gather momentum. If it continues— 
if businessmen like you and me make it continue—it can 
have a profoundly invigorating effect on the national economy 
as well as the national political temper. 

Citizens of California are playing a leading role in this 
exciting movement. The California legislature pointed the 
way with its resolution calling for the development of a more 
favorable climate for business. Other states have passed similar 
resolutions, including: my home state of New York. In fol- 
lowing the election campaigns of Messrs. Harriman and 
Rockefeller, I noticed that both of them felt it necessary to 
come out for a better business climate, and Governor Rocke- 
feller, in his inaugural address, promised to give early attention 
to several specific areas. 

Such speeches, resolutions, and party platforms are excel- 
lent declarations of intent, but the real heart of the business 
climate movement is not governmental effort. It is the 
spontaneous, do-it-yourself activity of local businessmen and 
other interested citizens, directed toward improving their own 
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communities. Here is the most potent source of sustained 
action to get specific, lasting results. 

What kind of business climate will attract and hold good 
employers, here in booming Los Angeles as elsewhere? Is it 
a climate in which the participants in business are favored at 
the expense of other members of the community? Not at all. 
The kind of climate that companies like General Electric look 
for, when they are trying to determine a new plant location, 
is One that contains those very elements that most thoughtful 
people in a community want for themselves and their families. 
See if you don’t agree. Here is what we look for: 

Honest and efficient government supported by alert and 
well-informed voters who have the balanced best interest of 
all elements of the community at heart. 

Fair taxes for both business and individuals, without 
restrictive regulations or discriminatory financial burdens. 

Conscientious law enforcement which rejects double stand- 
ards and protects the rights of all citizens, corporate or private. 

Equitable pay and benefits which reward employees for 
applying their full inner resources of energy and skill to the 
job. 
Responsible union leaders who will not only avoid unwar- 
ranted strikes and slowdowns, but will also be constructive in 
their economic and political teachings. 

Qualified and responsive people to fill employment needs, 
with educational facilities to prepare people for a wide range 
of job opportunities. 

High-quality community facilities such as stores, banks, 
utilities, transportation, hospitals, health facilities, and com- 
mercial services. 

A social and cultural atmosphere in which people enjoy 
living and working, including fine schools, churches, libraries, 
theaters, a responsible press, and healthful recreational 
facilities. 

A friendly, open-minded attitude toward business on the 
part of the local people and their elected representatives. 

And, on the part of employers in the community, a serious- 
minded assumption of their responsibilities as busimess citizens 
—as evidenced by consistently good employee relations and 
courageous leadership in civic and political affairs. 

These are the desirable conditions that an employer looks 
for today, the conditions in which his company can grow as 
a productive member of the community. Aren't these the 
same conditions that most men and women would want in 
the town where they live, work, and raise their families? 

All these elements of the business climate are controllable 
from within the community. Business climate is man-made. 
A good one is a priceless asset that thrives on local effort. 
It cannot be imported into the community; nor can it be 
sustained by artificial stimulants from some outside source. 

What can you and your Chamber of Commerce do to 
improve the local business climate? Here in California you 
are fortunate in having strong Chambers of Commerce at 
the state, metropolitan, and local levels. As a member of the 
Los Angeles Chamber for 48 years, we of General Electric 
know from experience that nearly all the work of this and 
other progressive Chambers tends to improve the business 
climate. I was pleased to hear last fall from one of my as- 
sociates that your Chamber has established a Committee to 
develop an organized Better Business Climate program, under 
the chairmanship of Jim Davenport, Executive Vice President 
of the Southern California Edison Company. Similar com- 
mittees have begun work in the San Francisco and Oakland 
Chambers, and we may even see a bit of that friendly com- 
petition which has helped to stimulate the growth of all the 
great California cities. 

Yes, your Chamber of Commerce is stepping up to its 
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share of this responsibility, but let me say that this is not the 
kind of work that your Chamber can do for you. You cannot 
turn the job over to a Committee, or to your busy Chamber 
staff, and expect them to emerge at the end of the year with 
a new and improved business climate. 

The Chamber is an excellent coordinating force. It can 
conduct a broadscale, objective appraisal of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the business climate in Los Angeles. It can 
determine and recommend, from this study, those specific 
improvements that you—as businessmen and interested citi- 
zens—should work to bring about. It can stimulate, guide, 
and inform the membership, and it can help you win public 
support for necessary improvements. But no Chamber staff, 
no few hard-working committee members can possibly achieve 
even limited objectives. Only the members of the organization 
can do that. 

There is only one way to maintain and improve the climate 
for business, and that is for each responsible person in 
business to accept the work involved as part of his regular, 
day-in day-out assignment. This commitment goes far beyond 
any activity organized by your Chamber of Commerce. As we 
see it, there are five important things that all of us in business 
should be doing, to bring about the necessary improvements 
in both local and national business climate. 

First, persuade the head of your company—yourself, if you 
are he—to announce internally and externally that continuous 
and effective business climate work is from here on expected 
of every manager at every level as a vital part of the work for 
which he is responsible and on which he will be measured. 

Second, persuade the head of your company to institute— 
and participate yourself in—a program to better the climate 
of understanding and cooperation by all concerned in your 
particular business. Far too many Americans do not under- 
stand how our business system works, and only a few can 
see how the political issues of the day will really affect their 
lives and pocketbooks. Yet such understanding is vital if we, 
our employees, our shareowners, our customers, and our 
community neighbors are to have the basic capacity to judge 
all proposals on their true merits and make informed 
decisions. 

Let us humbly admit that most of us in business are proba- 
bly not as well informed on these matters as we ought to be. 
Any effort to instruct others must be preceded by an honest 
effort to build our own understanding. Yet we cannot wait 
for perfect wisdom, and surely the businessman—making 
economic decisions every day of his life, and obliged to live 
with the resules—can bring more practical wisdom to these 
matters than most of the self-proclaimed experts. 

Every company should therefore have a program of com- 
munications to help build an understanding of business pro- 
cesses, of political facts of life, of the moral issues that are 
involved in choosing between “something for nothing” and 
something for something.” We in General Electric are 
continually trying to discuss and illustrate these difficult 
questions with our employees, shareowners, community neigh- 
bors, and others concerned through employee house organs, 
dividend inserts, advertising and television, community news- 
letters, and other media. In addition, we conduct training 
courses in job-related economics as a regular part of in-plant 
training. We have also participated in community-organized 
economic discussion groups utilizing the excellent program 
available through the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Bur this is a field in which neither we nor any other com- 
pany is doing all that is necessary. We must somehow make 
plain, plainer than any of us have been able to do so far, 
where good jobs and values come from, what makes them 
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continue to be available, what makes them go away, what 
are the facts of life concerning money and inflation, and why 
there is no such thing as a “free lunch” or a free government 
“hand-out.” 

The third type of activity is to join with other businessmen 
in developing a better climate for business within your 
local community, which would include your efforts in con- 
nection with the Better Business Climate program of the 
Chamber. But your work in this community effort will be 
much more successful if you will have already begun to 
improve the climate of understanding within your own 
company. 

Here is the procedure that is most commonly and effectively 
used in community-wide programs to improve the business 
climate. The most interested businessmen establish a small 
Task Force to make an appraisal of the local business climate. 
In Los Angeles, this may well be done under Chamber aus- 
pices. Based on the facts revealed by this objective appraisal, 
the Chamber or the Task Force, or both, establish a set of 
goals for improving the business climate—goals which not 
only the business community but most segments. of the local 
public as well as government officials will want to support 
because they are specific, attainable, and in the common 
interest of the community. 

The interested citizens then meet to plan and delegate the 
educational and political work required to achieve their goals 
within a reasonable time period of perhaps 3 to 5 years. As 
these goals are achieved, new ones are established, perhaps 
based on a new appraisal of the changing business climate. 
Thus the program becomes a continuous and constructive 
effort for community good. 

The fourth type of business climate work that we believe 
each businessman and each company must do is this: we 
must study and then speak out on the current political issues 
that are vital to business and the public interest, whether or 
not they are controversial. By “speak out” I mean spoken and 
written communications, through all media, to employees, 
shareowners, customers, other businessmen, and community 
neighbors. Our opinions and the pertinent facts must be made 
known not only to our representatives in government but 
also to the voters to whom they look for political support. 

It is in this context that one must see what is popularly 
called “political action by businessmen,” of which the recent 
efforts by General Electric people in support of the California 
right-to-work proposal is an imteresting example. General 
Electric’s operations are affected by many issues, of which 
this is clearly one. Let no one be dismayed at last fall’s defeat 
of the right-to-work proposals. We must keep on being for 
what is right, and remember that it takes time to overcome 
suspicion and misunderstanding. Let us not ever lose con- 
fidence that in this democracy, what is right will ultimately 
prevail. As a company, we conscientiously avoid endorsement 
or support of any individual candidates or parties. But we 
intend to continue to express our views, openly and forth- 
rightly, on those issues in which we have a legitimate concern. 

It is sometimes said that businessmen have begun to take 
up politics as a counterforce to the political activities of the 
unions. Let us put that in perspective. There is no question 
that many businessmen have been awakened to their neglect 
of political affairs by the increasing attention union officials 
attract to their efforts in this area. Furthermore, many of the 
union officials have identified themselves with causes with 
which most businessmen would find themselves in strong 
disagreement, no matter who was behind them: causes that 
spawn big government, big spending, big taxes, big inflation, 
and increased government restrictions on business. 

But it would be a mistake for businessmen to conceive 
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their efforts in legislative and political affairs as a mere coun- 
terforce to union power. The business leader cannot act from 
such narrow motives because he does not represent a narrow 
segment of the public. A manager makes his decisions at the 
point where the varied interests of customers, employees, 
investors, vendors, and the rest of the public come together. 
Only if a businessman's interests are in harmony with the 
broad public interest will he have any hope of preserving his 
priceless asset of credibility. Ready-made help toward this 
end of political effectiveness in the best sense of the word is 
now available in the new political workshop program offered 
by the U. S. Chamber. 

The fifth type of business climate work is your individual, 
voluntary work and contributions—as citizens, not as com- 
pany managers—in support of the party and candidates of 
your choice. Businessmen and professional people have been 
notoriously neglectful and distrustful of party politics. Too 
many of us feel that we have done our duty if we register, 
vote for candidates we don’t know, and then join in the 
chorus of criticism after the election. We will have to do 
better than that. 

It is not sophisticated to remain independent of political 
parties; it is naive. The party leaders select the candidates 
and determine the party platforms. By the time the voter 
walks into the voting booth, the range of choices open to him 
has been very sharply reduced. It is essential that public- 
spirited men and women with business experience participate 
in the activities of both parties, so that the candidates and 
issues selected will reflect more realistic concern for what it 
takes to keep our economic system healthy. 

To summarize, there are five ways that each of us can 
work to improve the business climate and make our com- 
munity a better place to live and work: 

1. Accept this business climate work as part of our regular, 
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day-in day-out assignment. 

2. Join in the effort to lift the level of economic and 
political understanding among our fellow-employees and 
others. 

3. Pitch in with other interested people in a community 
effort to improve the local climate for business. 

4. Study and speak out on the issues that vitally affect busi- 
ness, even if they are controversial. If we speak in the public 
interest, and avoid narrow partisanship, we can win the 
respect and support of a safe majority of our fellow citizens. 

5. Step up to the personal responsibilities of party politics. 

As responsible leaders in the nation’s economic life, all 
businessmen today must be concerned with what is happening 
to the economic and political climate of the United States 
The steady drift toward a welfare state, the stifling of initiative 
and opportunity, the surrender of more and more freedoms to 
a distant central government, the hardening and corruption of 
union power—these are trends that must be halted and 
reversed, or the bright promise of America for all her citizens 
will fade into lost opportunities. 

Here in booming Los Angeles County, where it is reported 
that in just the past ten years you have built enough new 
homes to house the populations of Boston and Philadelphia, 
continued growth and progress now seem inevitable. It has 
been said, however, that nothing is inevitable—except the 
triumph of evil when good men do nothing. 

That is why we urge you good ladies and gentlemen of the 
Chamber of Commerce to look beyond the accustomed cares 
of the business and family day and think in terms of com- 
munity, state, and nation. Our personal lives, and the lives 
of our children, will be enriched or blighted by the economic 
and political climate in which we live. This climate is man- 
made. Either we will help to make it, or it will be made for 
us. As free men and women, let us make our own destiny! 


Mental Attitudes and Safety 


ACCIDENTS ARE NOT CONTROLLED BY CHANCE 
By KARL MENNINGER, M.D. 


Delivered at the Insurance Company of North America Conference on Family Security, Disneyland, California, January 9, 1959 


HEN I CAME co this conference I had outlined a 

few things I was going to say about how “the best- 

laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men gang aft a-gley,” and 
how psychologists looked at this. Promptly upon arrival I 
was interviewed by the press, a columnist, a radio man, a 
television set-up and one or two others each asking me to 
give a brief version of what I was going to say. By now I 
have given so many versions that I really haven't a clear idea 
what the original was, so I shall put it aside and start over 
again. 

I don’t know which has been the most exciting to me this 
afternoon—to get this vision of people living happily and 
usefully to a greater age, which Dr. Edward Bortz gave us; 
or the exciting new ideas about new fuels, mew sources of 
energy and new ways of living that Dr. Donald W. Kerst 
described; or the dynamic, exciting views of a new kind of 
cities in which we will live someday that Mr. James W. Rouse 
just gave us. I thought about how much this implied for a 
flexibility on the part of all of us, and I just wondered if we 
are equal to it? And I got to thinking, as I sat here, while 
these vistas were spread out before us by these scientists, 
what vision and flexibility and imagination this program 
reflects on behalf of President John A. Diemand and Mr. 


Frank Harrington, who thought up the idea of giving you 
and me these new ideas. 

You have a problem! We all have a problem. According 
to Doctor Bortz’ figures, accidents, about which you try to 
help some individuals to be provident and foresighted, rank 
third as the cause of death in our country. One would think, 
naturally, that anything ranking third as the cause of death 
would be the subject of a great deal of scientific research. 
Cancer is. Pneumonia is. Tuberculosis has been. But are 
accidents? 

I am afraid not! The amount of scientific research into 
accidents is extraordinarily small compared to the research 
that goes into the other causes of death. Research into the 
factors responsible for suicide, which is, I am sure, of some 
interest to one part of this company, the Life Insurance Sec- 
tion, is another area in which there is a startling paucity of 
research. Indeed, in all of the fields that touch on human 
motivation, on psychology, psychopathology, psychiatry— 
there is relatively little research. It is something that we 
psychiatrists have always been talking about because we not 
only know it and feel it, but we deplore it. We think more 
research in these areas would accomplish much for our 
country and the world. 
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Honored by this invitation, I looked up some of the 
research that has been done on accidents since I myself wrote 
omething about it in MAN AGAINST HIMSELF, 20 odd 
years ago, and we were a little startled when we found out 
how little more was known about the motivation of accidents 
than we knew then. 

| don't need co tell you insurance men, I trust, that although 
your actuarial associates compute the expected frequency of 
accidents on the basis of chance, that actually one cannot 
explain accidents as products of pure chance. The dictionary 
does this, but you and I know better. We know that relatively 
few accidents are (wholly) accidental. If you want to be 
statistical about it, the number of accidents ascribable to pure 
chance must be well below 15%. Accidents are always partly 

-I'm going to stop right there—partly what? If accidents 
aren't due to chance, what are they due to? People have always 
declined—abhorred—to be made responsible for accidents 
Not me!” “Not my fault,” we say. Accidents are caused by 
fate, by hard luck, by inadvertence or ignorance or carelessness 
or distraction or alcohol. 

Scientifically speaking, none of these are explanations; 
they are only descriptions of some aspects of some accidents. 
We are all careless at times. Why was this individual careless 
just at this (critical) time? What factors in him contributed 
to that costly careless moment? Was Romeo, the romantic 
one, a poor fellow in hard luck? Or was he just too impulsive? 
He was so impulsive that he had just lost one girl before he 
met Juliet. Then he impulsively picked up Juliet at a party 
he wasn’t invited to, impulsively not noticing that she was 
‘off limits” for him. He impulsively got wis best friend killed 
and while impulsively avenging that, he impulsively got him- 
self exiled. Then he impulsively rushed home and impulsively 
jumped to some impulsive conclusions about Juliet and ended 
the whole thing in a mess. 

All this impulsive aggressiveness can be described as hard 
luck, or you can just say that Romeo was impulsive, or it can 
be seen as a persistent self-defeating, self-destructive program. 

Shakespeare portrayed another fellow who messed every- 
thing up by the opposite technique, by never deciding any- 
thing. Hamlet couldn't decide anything, so everybody killed 
themselves while they were waiting. Now, these “Hamlets” 
and “Romeos” drive cars, you know. And they kill people. 
They injure people. They don’t exclude themselves from 
disaster. 

You get a hint now, of what we psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists perceive in these cases. It is all right to say, “Don't 
be careless. Don't take three drinks before you take the car 
out. Watch for the red lights!” These are all good rules, but 
what is the psychology back of the necessity for having such 
rules? It is just as old-fashioned today to ascribe accidents 
solely to these conscious motives as it would be to drive the 
sort of vehicles we used 30 or 40 years ago. We know today 
something of the great dominating motivation of individuals, 
shielded or submerged beneath the surface of consciousness. 
But the viscera of the mind are just as unbeautiful as the 
viscera of the body, and you won't enjoy looking at them. 

The simplest way to put this, unpalatable as it may be to 
hear it, is that there is a little murder and a little suicide 
dwelling in everybody's heart. Give them a powerful weapon 
like a car, inflame their inhibitions or irritations or frustra- 
tions, and diminish their suppressive control by means of 
alcohol or fatigue, and the murder or suicide may get com- 
mitted. 

I have a cartoon from one of yesterday's papers in which 
Peanuts,” I think it was, is charging forward saying, “I 
don’t feel very good today and nobody better get in my way.” 
Think of arming this man with 256 horsepower, tease or hurt 
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him a little bit, give him plenty of good victims from which 
to choose, and your company is going to have some losses 
to pay. 

The other side of that is, of course, that our aggressive, 
destructive impulses, which have to be kept in control or 
released in modified or specially directed forms, are accom- 
panied by correspondingly self-punitive impulses. We all 
punish ourselves. Indeed, the impulse to punish oneself is 
often just as strong, or even stronger (for some curious 
reason), than the wish to hurt someone else. I could cite 
instances about the wife who gets angry and says something 
cross to her husband; he goes off to the office and she stays 
home, washes dishes. Still mad, she swipes a knife through 
her hand and cuts it. 1 could cite many other such instances, 
where a self-injurious act follows an aggressive act. People 
come to us clinically who have fallen downstairs under cir- 
cumstances which make it very clear that they would like to 
have thrown somebody else downstairs—and have just done 
something, or said something, or even thought something 
that aroused enough guilt feelings to precipitate this kind of 
a reaction. 

Some of my colleagues started to study what we call 
psychosomatic medicine by investigating the kind of emotional 
things that were going on in people's lives at the time they 
developed the illnesses for which they came to the hospital. 
They got together a group of stomach cases, a group of heart 
cases, a group of arthritics, etc. 

Now we always have to have something to compare our 
research cases with, “controls” we call them, and in the early 
days of these investigations the workers said, “Let's take 
something for our control that is absolutely pure chance. Let's 
take accident cases.” So they took all the accident cases that 
were brought into the hospital during the same period. 
Twenty-five heart cases—for example—would be analyzed 
and compared with the events in the lives of the accident 
cases. 

Imagine! They found this to be no good at all! Ninety per 
cent of the accident cases had had instances of provocation, 
frustration, disappointment, etc., just before their injuries, 
very similar to the events in the heart cases and the stomach 
cases. In other words, accidents are not controlled by chance 
as people think. There are unseen things behind them. 

An interesting way to point up the tendency toward 
self-inflicted punishment to fit the self-thought-up crime is 
the so-called “burglar trap.” From time to time some of these 
cases appear in the newspapers. I happened to notice one 
such squib many years ago, and I got so interested in it that 
I subscribed to a clipping service and asked for them. What 
happens is that somebody has decided that too many of his 
chickens are being stolen and he contrives a burglar trap so 
that if anybody comes in, he'll be taught a lesson. He will be 
shot by a gun triggered by opening the door. He erects it. 
He sets it. He retires. 

And then, he forgets! 

You think that this is exceptional. So did I. But when I 
subscribed to the clipping bureau I got a whole handful. It 
seems that this is a regular syndrome! The chances seem to 
be that anybody who would go to such an extent is likely to 
get caught in it himself. 

How many burglar traps we erect for ourselves in the course 
of a day would be hard to estimate. We certainly do do that 
sort of thing; everyone does. Figure out just how many traps 
you have set, with or without being caught in them, and 
I'll do the same. Only, let’s not tell each other. 

Accident proneness got to be a widely used term some years 
ago. It was noted that some people seemed to have more than 
their share of accidents. Here is a clipping about a Californian 
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who spent every tenth birthday during the past fifty years 
recovering from some major injury suffered in accidents 
happening on or just before the anniversary. Here is the 
record: 1890—badly crushed right hand; in 1900 lost a leg 
in a train wreck; in 1910 hospitalized for five weeks due to 
an explosion; in 1920, he got into a fight, got knocked out, 
had the other leg amputated. On his 50th birthday he was 
arranging a deal in his print shop, and while he was handing 
a pen to the customer to sign the contract, the pen dropped. 
He stooped to reach for it, missed, and caught his hand in 
the printing press. 

Hard luck champion? The papers repeatedly publish these 
accounts. All of us know people who seem to be hard luck 
champions on a wide scale. We psychiatrists see them clinically 
very often. We regard it as an evidence of illness. My im- 
pression is that you insurance people don’t continue a policy 
after a certain amount of this has been demonstrated. You know 
it does happen. And from our clinical studies we psychiatrists 
know why some of them happen. 

The great majority of accidents do not occur under “hard 
luck champion” circumstances, and the notion of accident 
proneness is pretty old-fashioned. Today we would rather 
say that accident proneness is something that all of us have 
more or less. The question is, what is your accident proneness 
level today? For some people do have more proneness than 
others, and all of us have more on one day than on another. 
It fluctuates with various factors. The resentments, the things 
that give rise to a chronic state of suppressed hostility in those 
people who do have a great proneness, usually stem from 
childhood. Their long ago experiences make it more difficult 
for them to control themselves than for people with a less 
traumatic childhood. The same thing is true of offenders. 
Some doctors in the Mayo Clinic recently studied a lot of 
murderers and found that, as children, they themselves were 
almost murdered by their own cruel parents. Hate, often in 
the name of discipline, led to beatings and chokings. 

But, even the healthy-minded person can become a little 
unhealthy-minded from all sorts of things—weariness, fatigue, 
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a series of disappointments. There isn’t one of us who hasn't 
had days when we have thought—"“One more thing and I'll 
bust, or bust somebody!” 

I recall the case of a father who was going to take his 
family on a little outing. Everything was going happily. He 
went out to pack the car and discovered a flat tire. He groaned, 
but he fixed it. While doing so, he hit his finger with a 
wrench and got a badly bruised hand. He came in the house, 
quite upset and mad. He went to put a bandage on his 
hand—knocked over a table which crashed into some china 
This series of minor catastrophes struck one of the children 
as amusing, as well it might, and the little daughter laughed. 
This was the last straw. Without a word to any of them, he 
went to the basement and hanged himself. 

This is a true story. Another father might have struck the 
child, and then felt guilty all day. Still another might have 
been mentally healthy enough to have joined his daughter in 
the laugh. But there is a limit to everybody's absorption 
powers. 

And sometimes instead of having these endings, it ends 
with an accident—they get in the car, drive hurriedly to the 
corner, meet a truck, etc. 

What's the moral of this? The moral is that no healthy- 
minded person ever says—“It can’t happen to me.” Every 
mentally healthy person knows it could happen. He might 
meet a fool, you know, or he might even (temporarily) be 
one. 

Not only should we look forward to different kinds of 
cities which would greatly promote health and happiness and 
everything else; not only may we have new sources of energy, 
but we can have fewer accidents. The more mentally healthy 
we become—as a nation—the more physically healthy we 
shall be. The more mental health, the fewer accidents. The 
more meetings of this kind, which teach us about ourselves, 
and encourage us to get new points of view, and think about 
things differently, the better our mental health. Now you 
didn’t know, when you came here, that you would be hereafter 
less likely to have accidents, did you? 


“Is The Fifth Amendment 
Being Abused?” 


THE RIGHT TO SILENCE 
By ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J., Dean, Boston College Law School 
Delivered at Michigan State University, Lansing, Michigan, January 25, 1959 


have invoked the Fifth Amendment has brought into 

sharper focus than ever before in American history 
the basic conflict between the right of the state to prosecute 
crime and the right of each citizen not to have his soul 
invaded. 

Government officials are impatient with obstructions to 
the solution of crimes—especially since only some 12% of 
all American crimes are solved. But jurists and moralists are 
rightly concerned that each person have an inner sanctuary 
within himself beyond the reach of the state—a sanctuary 
immune from lie detectors, truth serums, hypnotism, narco- 
analysis and any other device which would force a person 
to reveal truths about himself which he desires to keep secret. 

Every man is an island but every man is also a cell in the 
living tissue of society. When can a man retreat to his island 
and refuse to answer questions posed by legitimate authority 


Tis LONG PARADE of witnesses who in our day 





when the answers would lead down the road to prison or at 
least to public self-defamation? 


No ABSOLUTE DUTy TO CONFESS A PERSON’S CRIME 


Everyone familiar with the moral background of Anglo- 
American law would most probably agree that there is no 
obligation, moral or legal, to confess a completely hidden or 
occult crime if no other individual is now suffering for this 
crime. Basic justice requires restitution for injury inflicted 
insofar as this is possible but this does not necessarily require 
the public confession of the crime. At least in this case there- 
fore of the completely occult crime a citizen need not 
confess and may consequently refuse to answer a direct 
question about his guilt even when it is posed by legitimate 
authority. 

American law has extended this basic principle so that 
everyone accused of any crime is immune from the duty of 
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self-exculpation. Our criminal law is not accusatorial but 
adversary; the presumption of innocence remains until it is 
rebutted not merely by the preponderance of the evidence 
but beyond every reasonable doubt. 

This immunity from self-exculpation has a long and 
revered history in Western culture. The Jewish Talmud 
supports it substantially, early common law embraced it in 
the accepted principle Nemo tenetur accusare seipsum (no 
one is obliged to accuse himself) and the Code of Canon 
Law of the Catholic Church includes the principle in canon 
1743. 

The basis of the immunity from self-incrimination is the 
feeling that it is inhuman and cruel to oblige individuals to 
cooperate in their own punishment. This seems to be the 
fundamental reason behind the right to silence enjoyed by 
those accused of crime. It is to be hoped that jurists and 
philosophers will continue to analyze this reason because there 
is need of a more penetrating clarification of the ultimate 
justifications for the right not to incriminate oneself. 

The privilege against self-incrimination was included in 
the Bill of Rights in these words—"no one in any criminal 
case shall be a witness against himself.” This guarantee has 
since been extended to virtually every semi-judicial procedure 
and every state of the union has a similar legal privilege. 


WAIVER OF THE RIGHT TO SILENCE 


One of the conditions, however, for the use of the Fifth 
Amendment has been the doctrine that a witness may waive 
the privilege if he opens the door, so to speak, of his own 
possible incrimination. If a person admits to some knowledge, 
however slight, of the matter under investigation he may 
well be deemed to have waived and lost the privilege of 
refusing to answer on the grounds that his answer would 
incriminate him. Thus we see labor leaders, afraid of waiving 
the privilege, declining to admit whether they know their own 
father and political figures refusing to concede that they know 
the mayor of Jersey City. 

In England and Canada no such waiver doctrine is a part 
of the law. A witness in these countries may invoke the right 
against self-incrimination at any point in the proceeding. Such 
a practice seems much more consistent with common sense 
and much more likely to produce cooperative witnesses. The 
abolition of the waiver doctrine should be seriously considered 
by American legislators and jurists. 


IMMUNITY STATUTES 


For more than a century a basic conflict has existed in the 
American legal mind concerning the absoluteness of the 
right to silence conferred by the Fifth Amendment. Is this 
right merely one that prevents self-incrimination but allows 
self-defamation or is it a shield of silence relieving every 
suspect of the duty of self-exculpation? In other words, can 
the state grant immunity from prosecution in exchange for 
information of a self-incriminative nature from a witness 
privileged by the Fifth Amendment to withhold this informa- 
con? 

Immunity statutes had their origin in the mid-nineteenth 
century when Congress, plagued by corruption within the 
Federal government, enacted laws which allowed Federal 
office holders to reveal their crimes and escape prosecution. 
The Supreme Court ruled that the immunity granted must 
be co-extensive with the crimes revealed but no head-on clash 
about immunity statutes reached the highest court until 1896. 
In that year the Court agonized in Brown v. Walker over the 
question of whether or not the state could deprive a citizen 
of the right to silence conferred in the Fifth Amendment in 
return for a pardon for any crime committed. The Supreme 
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Court in the narrowest of splits, 5-4, sustained immunity 
statutes and ruled that the state could compel the disclosure 
of self-incriminating evidence in return for immunity from 
prosecution. 

The four dissenters in Brown v. Walker insisted that any 
immunity statute cut the heart out of the Fifth Amendment's 
guarantee of silence. The Bill of Rights, the dissent argued, 
cannot be abridged by Congressional action but only by a 
consticutional amendment. Furthermore, the right to grant 
pardon for crimes, which Congress assumes in enacting an 
immunity statute, belongs exclusively to the President. 

After Brown v. Walker sustained immunity statutes this 
device became ever more widespread. Several Federal im- 
munity statutes were passed but up until 1954 no statute had 
authorized the immunization of witnesses suspected of 
treason. In 1953 a total of 351 witnesses refused to answer 
at Congressional inquiries. Congress, to ease its frustration 
and in order to obtain more evidence, enacted a new immunity 
statute in August 1954 under the terms of which a committee 
of Congress could compel disclosure of alleged subversive 
activities on the condition that the witness (but not those 
mentioned by the witness) could not be prosecuted for the 
crimes revealed. 

William Ullman, asked to testify, refused to do so claiming 
that the Fifth Amendment is an absolute right which may not 
be abridged by Congress or substituted for by legislation. 
The U. S. Supreme Court, 7-2, rejected Mr. Ullman’s inter- 
pretation and reaffirmed Brown v. Walker. The Fifth Amend- 
ment therefore gives to a person, under present law, only 
the right not to incriminate himself and if the danger of 
incrimination is removed by the promise of immunity the 
person must respond to every relevant question—however 
self-defamatory the answer. This state of the law is not 
entirely satisfactory since no provision is made for the case 
where an individual does have a moral right to withhold 
information about a completely occult crime. 


ABUSE OF THE FIFTH AMENDMENT IN CONGRESSIONAL 
INQUIRIES 

Any intelligent discussion of the Fifth Amendment today 
can be had only if one considers the present position and 
conduct of Congressional investigations. The political possi- 
bilities of exposing Communists, racketeers and influence- 
peddlers before the eyes and ears of the nation have not been 
lefe unexploited by ambitious Congressmen! Some Con- 
gressional Committees seem to delight in punishing by pub- 
licity while almost all Committees seem to consume the time 
of important elected officials in investigations which are dis- 
orderly, duplicative and inefficient. 

Many witnesses, coming before a committee whose purpose 
is ambiguous and whose members and counsel are anxious 
for a headline, have taken the Fifth Amendment in protest 
against this procedure even though actually these witnesses 
do not have any crime, past or present, to conceal. Up until 
the Watkins decision by the Supreme Court in June 1957, a 
witness had no alternative but to invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment or answer. In several cases the witnesses improperly 
invoked the Fifth Amendment and consequently abused this 
privilege. After the Watkéms opinion a witness can challenge 
the relevancy of the question to the subject matter under 
inquiry. 

But Congressional committees can also abuse the Fifth 
Amendment by repeating the same question in a different 
way when it is known that the witness will continue to invoke 
the Fifth Amendment. It is improper for a committee to 
subject a witness to such harassment that he is obliged to 
plead the Fifth Amendment some two hundred times within 
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the course of an afternoon. The committee is quite clearly 
seeking to create the impression of an inference of guilt from 
the silence of the witness. The committee is exploiting to the 
full the popular assumption that the privilege against self- 
incrimination is only for the guilty. The fact is that the 
privilege provides a shield of silence for the innocent as well 
as for the guilty. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 

Up until the present time inadequate philosophical con- 
sideration has been given to the ultimate reasons why the 
right against self-incrimination is a treasured privilege in 
Anglo-American jurisprudence. The advance of scientific 
methods to discover the truth locked within a man’s soul may 
compel some basic decisions concerning the extent of the 
state’s power to investigate. If lie detectors and truth serums 
and de-inhibiting drugs become a reliable method to obtain 
trustworthy evidence will the American law and the American 
conscience allow this invasion of the soul? 
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THE RIGHT TO SILENCE: A SYMBOL OF A SANCTUARY 


The Fifth Amendment is more than the mere right of 
defendants to refuse to answer incriminating questions. It 
is a symbol of the respect which our law and our society give 
to the inviolability of every man’s soul. Let not the Fifth 
Amendment therefore be eroded or derided as a mere device 
that is exploited by racketeers. The Fifth Amendment is 
one of our basic privileges against an ever more omnicom- 
petent government; it is a guarantee against an invasion of 
the soul; it is our right to be immune from a frontal assault 
on the citadel of the soul. 

Justice Field, dissenting in the 1896 Brown v. Walker 
case, explained in bold words the thrust of the right against 
self-incrimination. The Fifth Amendment, he wrote, gives a 
“shield of absolute silence” which is grounded in “the essential 
and inherent cruelty of compelling a man to expose his own 
guilt.” It is not impossible that this dissent and these words 
may be prophetic and may yet become the law of America. 


Looking Ahead In Education 


NEED FOR FRESH THINKING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By DR. GRAYSON KIRK, President of Columbia Unwersity, New York City 
Delivered at the National Education Association's Dedication Program, Washington, D. C., February 8, 1959 


auguration of the splendid new headquarters building 

for the NEA coincides closely with the opening of the 
Association's second century of activity. Over the years the 
NEA has become increasingly influential in American edu- 
cation. Its growth has been solid, substantial, and impressive. 
It has given a sense of unity to three quarters of a million 
teachers in our schools, and it has given them collectively a 
voice in national discussions of educational policy that 
individually they could not have had. 

Aided by these new and enlarged physical facilities, the 
Association is sure to continue, and to enlarge, its usefulness 
and its national influence. Those of us who participate in 
this celebration tonight are, of course, confident that the 
NEA will be mindful in the future, as it has been in the 
past, of its responsibility to protect and promote the welfare 
of all American education. If it were only a pressure group, 
and nothing more, it would betray its own best interests. 
As a national organization of persons professionally interested 
in advancing American education, it will best serve its 
members—and the nation—if it devotes its principal attention 
to the reshaping of our educational system in order to keep 
it abreast with the fast-changing nature of our society and its 
problems. 

Tonight, however, I have not come here to talk primarily 
about the Association and its growth. There are others better 
versed in the details who can do this far more satisfactorily 
than I. But I do wish to talk for a little while about some of 
our educational problems and needs as I see them from the 
vantage point—if indeed it is a vantage point—of a uni- 
versity president's office. 

I know that education sometimes is regarded as a dull 
subject. I remember, for example, the observation of Emerson, 
as reported by my colleague, Mark Van Doren, that “A 
treatise on education affects us with a slight paralysis and a 
Certain yawning of the jaws.” But, even so, its national 
importance is beyond question, and if we are bored by educa- 
tional problems, the trouble may not be so much with the 
problem as with the speaker—or possibly with those who are 
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listening to him—or both. 

There are two principal types of speakers who do a dis- 
service to education. The first is the emotional orator. He 
is determined to impress his audience with the significance 
of education. He can put together in a single speech more 
clichés about the selfless dedication of teachers, the glory of 
imparting “truth” to innocent children, and the dependence 
of democracy upon an educated citizenry than an advertising 
expert can put into a television commercial. Both, I suspect, 
have the same effect on the audience. They either intensify 
sales resistance, or they foster sheer boredom and inattention. 

Equally unattractive is what one might call the high priest 
who talks about educational problems in a semi-scientific 
jargon that is intelligible only to a small group of inner-circle 
initiates. He is usually a professional “educationist"—to use 
a somewhat pejorative term—and he speaks and writes in 
a language that is more impressive for its obscurity than for 
its profundity. He abhor’ simple English sentences made 
up of commonly understood words. Neither the average 
layman nor most of us who devote our lives to the problems 
of education understand what he is talking about. He replies 
to our protests by expressing scorn for our ignorance at 
which time some of us are apt to think about the parable of the 
Emperor's clothes. 

But in between these extremes, between the vendor of 
clichés and the cryptic Delphic oracle, there are millions of 
sensible men and women, educators and laymen alike, who 
are deeply troubled about the state of American education 
at all levels. Their diagnoses vary as much as their prescrip- 
tions, but their concern is common to all. This concern is 
not merely the reaction of a volatile people who oscillate 
between the views that what we have in education, as in 
other fields, is either the best in the world or the worst. This 
tendency toward oscillation is of course a part of the problem 
This was demonstrated by our popular hysteria when we were 
finally forced by the Sputnik to realize that the Russians 
are more than booted peasants clumsily learning the rudiments 
of modern technology. But the actual source of our concern 
is a haunting feeling that our educational system is not now 
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producing men and women adequately equipped to maintain 
in the future the leading position in world affairs that we 
have had in the recent past. 

And so, we have had a sudden wave of criticism of our 
secondary schools. The critics maintain that there is too little 
discipline, too many “soft” courses, too much attention to 
trivia and not enough of the basic training that once was 
the sole stock-in-trade of these schools. The defenders argue 
that education is not the accumulation of quickly-to-be-for- 
gotten facts but the development of behavior patterns that 
will prepare the child for adult life. 

Tonight I will not attempt either to recapitulate or to 
comment extensively upon this controversy that, for the 
moment at least, has taken secondary education out of the 
area of public indifference in which it had been lodged for 
so long. I do, however, have one or two personal observations. 
I make them because I think it is high time that both the 
educationists—if that is what they should be called—and their 
critics stop their brawling and undertake to find areas of 
agreement on which they can build a system of education 
that will be better than the one now under attack but per- 
haps less than ideal from the standpoint of either protagonist. 

My first point is that every student's time is precious and 
should not be wasted on any course or subject that is of 
doubtful educational value. Now there are many skills that 
a teen-age youngster should learn. They should learn to drive 
an automobile safely. The boys should learn how to use 
simple tools for carpentry and home repair. Girls should 
learn that there is more to cooking than the opening of a 
can or the thawing of a frozen package. The question is: 
Which of these skills, if any, should be taught in school and 
at the expense of traditional subjects? 

My own point of view is simple and pragmatic. Children 
ought to learn how to drive a car, to use a drill press, to 
bake a cake, but they ought to learn these things together 
with, and not in place of, those courses that will open their 
eyes upon the world and its problems. A manipulative skill 
does not make an educated person. Therefore, we must, 
somehow, find our answer to this problem in terms of “both 
and” and not “either or.” And we must find an answer that 
will enable the student to gain most of these skills outside the 
school and school hours. 

Whether these youngsters are to go on to college or 
whether the high school diploma is the end of formal educa- 
tion, they must be given every opportunity, to the limits 
of their capacity, to gain some feeling for the long pageant 
of human history, the rich diversity of the world’s civilizations, 
the fascinating complexity of the natural universe, and the 
importance of ethical values as a standard of individual life. 
I know thar all this cannot be done in a high school or in 
any other school, but I do know that we are cheating the 
child if we take up his time with less fundamental concerns 
and deny him the opportunity to open these doors and peer 
through into the life that he could have. 

On this point, one of the great scholars of our generation, 
Sir Richard Livingstone, recently wrote about the danger of 
vocational education, narrowly conceived. He said: 

“It is of course necessary to live in the world of today 
and to be at home with its current techniques, so far as 
we need them. Bur if we stop there, we remain children 
playing with the latest toys and unaware that there is 
anything outside the nursery. We shall indeed be ephemera, 
creatures of a day, unable to look beyond it. That narrowness 
of vision is written all over our civilization and the more 
prosperous we are materially, the more legible is the in- 


(1)Sir R. W. Livingstone, PLATO AND THE TRAINING OF 
CHARACTER, Educational Forum, November, 1958, p. 10. 
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scription. So we have an age smug and self-satisfied, until 

suddenly an unquiet feeling comes that something is wrong, 

and then we are puzzled and dismayed and fall into a mood 
of self-mistrust and pessimism which is as absurd as our 

former self-satisfaction and even more dangerous. A 

just combination of detachment and, if I may use the 

word, attachment, is one of the secrets of success in life.” ‘?) 

The second area of agreement ought to be equally self- 
evident. Sir Richard refers to it when he quotes with 
approval Ruskin’s dictum that “Education does not mean 
teaching people to know what they do not know: it means 
teaching them to behave as they do not behave.” Since people 
learn by doing, and since a major objective in education is 
the development of a sense of individual moral responsibility, 
those school activities which have a direct bearing upon 
character development must have a respected place in the 
student's allotted time. The traditional curricula of the past, 
to which many would have us return, made no room for this 
except for the rote learning of moral precepts and Scriptural 
admonitions. These are valuable, but they can be supplemented 
by direct student experiences, actual or vicarious, that will 
help to build character. On this point, the so-called modernists 
have something of value for us. 

My third point is that we tend overly much to blame our 
schools for what are in reality the ills of our society. The 
home is more valuable and effective than any school in the 
total transformation of a small child into an adult. Can a 
school teach a child to use the English language accurately 
if that child hears only ungrammatical slang at home? The 
answer is that this can be done and is being done all the 
time, but the school can never effectively overcome the 
handicap given to the child by mentally lazy parents. 

The same conclusion applies to cultural interests. The 
well-trained young man and woman comes not only from a 
good school but also from a family in which standards of 
cultural interests were high and in which parental responsi- 
bilities were acknowledged and exercised. In these days when 
our national standards of taste are deplorable, when violence 
and sex and crime pursue their dreary nightly round across 
the television screens of the nation, our serious parents have 
a special responsibility to teach their children to develop 
discrimination and good taste in judging and condemning 
shoddy substitutes for entertainment. 

I have deliberately avoided comment upon the many techni- 
cal problems of the present controversy over our secondary 
schools. Of course there are many special questions about 
curricula for those who will go on to college, about the balance 
of sciences versus the humanities and the social studies, about 
the wisdom of accelerating the bright student, even about 
the wisdom of grouping together the brightest students in 
special classes. All these are important, but they will never 
be solved to our complete satisfaction until our schools— 
and our parents—are in agreement about the three points 
to which I have referred. These things—the nature of edu- 
cational experience our children should have, the role of 
behavior in the learning process, and the emphasis that 
should be given to the deliberate cultivation of standards of 
character and good taste—these are more significant than 
the technical problems. 

May I now talk with you for a few minutes about higher 
education? Here, our problems have not as yet provoked as 
much public controversy as in the case of those associated 
with secondary education. This is not because our colleges 
and universities are above criticism. The truth is that the 
general public is more timid about criticizing education at 
the so-called higher level. Nonetheless, this criticism will 
come in time, if only because of the continually increasing 
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~ financial drain of higher education upon the funds of tax- 


payers, corporations, alumni, and everyone else. Therefore, 
we should prepare ourselves to meet such an inquiry even 
before it arises. We should ask ourselves if we are geared 
to deal effectively with the basic purposes and needs for 
which our institutions exist. We spend vast sums of money. 
Do we give society the product which it is entitled to receive 
from such an outlay? 

We must be willing, for example, to re-examine every 
phase of our organization, curriculum, and procedure. We 
must avoid that comfortable nom sequitur which states that 
because we have followed a certain course for a hundred 
years we can be sure that it will be the best possible course 
for the next hundred years, or even the next ten years. 
Tradition weighs heavily on higher education. We must be 
sure that its weight is not so great as to crush initiative or 
experimentation. We must always be willing to try new 
and even radical experiments. Progress in all fields comes 
only when men are willing to risk the opposition, the in- 
evitable opposition, of their colleagues who are content 
merely to dig deeper the time-worn grooves of custom and 
tradition. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by the need for fresh 
thinking in higher education. First, there is the organization 
of the academic year. We should ask ourselves if the time- 
honored two-semester plan still serves our needs. Some of 
our institutions with physical plants involving an investment 
in each case of scores of millions of dollars remain largely idle 
for several months each year. We should ask ourselves if 
ic would not be better to operate these great institutions 
on a plan which would divide the academic year into three 
parts, one which would, in effect, replace the present six- 
weeks summer school with a full-fledged summer semester. 

Ir may be argued that faculty members would resist 
such a change. I would reply that no professor would be 
expected to teach for more than two terms of the three, and 
the choice of the two would depend on his wishes and 
departmental staffing needs. Moreover, this plan would pro- 
vide a great opportunity for a faculty man engaged on a 
research project to carry on his work in other institutions 
Or countries when climatic conditions and access to research 
facilities were more available and favorable than in the 
traditional mid-summer holiday. Further, if a faculty man 
wished, as many now do, to teach for the third term, he 
could do so on occasion with greater supplementary income 
and with less physical disturbance than he now has in seeking 
a summer teaching appointment elsewhere. 

Since the institution would be able to serve the needs of 
one-third more students in a given period of years than it 
now can, an approach of this kind to the problem of student 
numbers might enable us to meet our expanding student 
needs without such a huge expenditure for additional plant 
construction. I realize that many of our students wish to earn 
money during the summer months. Nothing in the present 
proposal would prevent them from doing so if they wish, 
and it would also enable them to drop out for a fall or a 
spring trimester if a special work or travel opportunity came 
along at that time. 

Such a proposal would, of course, represent a sharp de- 
parture from the traditional plan in which young people 
live pleasantly together in a social group, enjoying common 
experiences for a period of four years, at the end of which 
time, in the words of ten thousand commencement speakers, 
they “enter the world.” I recognize fully the social values 
of this “togetherness.” I realize that a four-year period is 
widely regarded as a minimum time for the student to 
acquire the general values of a liberal collegiate education. 
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I would add, however, that there is not a single argument 
on the last point that would not apply with equal force to 
a five-year or a six-year period of liberal arts study. I would 
also argue that the primary purpose of college is education, 
and not to provide a four-year period of social adjustment. 
I realize also that some of the student's extra-curricular 
activities might suffer, and it might even be that football 
recruitment would be affected in some institutions, but I 
am sure that we could trust, in those institutions, to the 
ingenuity of coaches and alumni to prevent the disaster of 
an occasional defeat on the gridiron. 

To look at this same problem from another point of view, 
we ought to make it possible for our students to move ahead 
toward a chosen goal as rapidly as sound educational practice 
permits. Time is precious, and we must not hold such young 
people back by artificial restrictions. If I may illustrate this 
need by a reference to my own institution, I call your atten- 
tion to a new plan at Columbia whereby freshmen who are 
especially interested and well-prepared in chemistry may 
enter a course of study in Columbia College and later in our 
faculty of Pure Science which will enable them to finish 
the College curriculum and also obtain a Ph.D. in chemistry 
in a total time of six years. 

Further, as a part of this self-examination, I would ask all 
our departments and all our post-graduate and professional 
schools to look over their course offerings and ask of each 
one the question, “Is this course really necessary?” In every 
good institution courses are born because of highly specialized 
interests of a professor. They flourish and reach maturity as 
he does, but they do not die when he does. They live on 
because it has become traditional for the department to offer 
such a course; New men acquire vested interests in them, and 
few persons ask irreverent questions about their essential 
significance. And so, to take what I hope is a hypothetical 
example, the history department may continue indefinitely 
to offer a course on Church-State Relations in France, 1801- 
1803. Unless any department exercises careful self-discipline 
its curricular offerings may become a combination of a few 
core courses and a museum of the specialized research in- 
terests of all its deceased members. 

Degree requirements should not be exempt from this 
scrutiny. I have said repeatedly in past years that I do not 
approve of our present requirements for the most laborious 
part of the post-graduate curriculum, the Ph.D. dissertation. 
Today, it is solemnly declared to be an original contribution 
to human knowledge and generations of fledgling scholars 
dutifully amass footnotes about the evolution of critical 
studies of the imagery of Ronsard or the political theory of 
Richard the Third. Years go by while the search for obscure 
sources goes on. And when the ordeal is finally over, the 
requisite number of typewritten copies will disappear into 
the library, never to re-appear until some future aspirant elects 
to study the special use of imagery in Ronsard. 

Now what is the trouble with this process? It is my view 
that a dissertation should not be regarded as an original 
contribution to the sum-total of human knowledge. Even 
the post-graduate student is not usually ready to make any 
such contribution that will be meaningful. Twenty years 
later, when he is a mature, seasoned scholar, he may be ready, 
but he is not ready when he is a graduate student. Therefore, 
the dissertation ought to be regarded as a trial-run in research, 
and nothing more. It should demonstrate that the writer 
knows how to use the tools of the scholar’s trade, that he 
can write reasonably intelligible English, that, in other words, 
he is ready to face the barbs of his future professional col- 
leagues with as much armor as any formal education can 
give him. 
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Such a dissertation could be brief in compass. Its brevity 
would help solve the problem of our libraries’ groaning 
shelves. The student could complete his degree requirement 
and get on with the serious business of becoming a teacher 
and a scholar without exhausting and unproductive delay; 
and without any loss in the extent or quality of his scholarly 
training. 

In what I have been saying I have attempted only to 
illustrate my point that our system of higher education ought 
to be subjected to the same degree of critical scrutiny as has 
been directed against secondary education in recent years. The 
results can scarcely fail to be productive. 

I have emphasized the urgency of reviewing American 
education in order to make it better serve the needs of our 
rapidly changing society. There is, however, another reason 
why such self-study of higher education is both urgent and 
important. 

Today, the peoples of a large part of the world have become 
independent within the past fifteen years. Independence has 
created many problems for them but none is more staggering 
than the need to provide better education at all levels. Despite 
a lack of trained leadership in educational matters, and 
despite wholly inadequate budgetary resources, the govern- 
ments concerned must bend every effort toward this task 
because their peoples demand educational opportunities as 
never before in their history. If our own government spent 
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proportionately as much on education as do some of these 
newly independent states, our financial problem with respect 
to education would disappear. 

This tremendous upsurge of popular demand for more and 
better schools and colleges, particularly in Africa and parts 
of Asia, places a special kind of responsibility on American 
higher education. Rightly or wrongly, these peoples tend 
to look more to this country than to Western Europe for 
ideas, assistance, and guidance. They are attracted by the 
concern of American education for the entire population 
of the country. As they look to us, it is important that we 
have our own house in order, that we be prepared to help 
these peoples in all useful ways, and that we encourage them 
to draw upon our experience, as well as upon the experience 
of Western Europe, in order to create an indigenous system 
that will meet their own needs as no borrowed system ever 
can. 

As we do this, we help lay the groundwork for their 
economic and political stability, for progress and improve- 
ment in living standards, and for the egalitarian and peace- 
ful association of peoples of many races, creeds, colors, and 
cultures. Only as we succeed in so doing, and only as our 
own system prepares us to do our part, both through assistance 
and understanding, can we look forward with confidence to 
a world of the future in which our children and theirs can 
be expected to live happily, safely, and productively. 


Educating The Individual for a 
Changing World 


STABLE INDIVIDUALS FOR AN UNSTABLE WORLD 
By JAMES C. ZEDER, Vice President, Chrysler Corporation 


Delivered before the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation’s fourth annual Children's Book Luncheon, New York, N. Y., 
February 3, 1959 


philosopher, Heraclitus, declared that “there is nothing 

permanent except change.” Ever since Heraclitus’s day, 
I suppose, people almost everywhere have been saying they 
are indeed living in a changing world. And I think all of us 
will agree that mid-Twentieth Century is, more than any 
other, an era of change. However, it seems to me that only 
in the past few years have we begun tc realize fully the 
accelerating speed with which the world actually is changing. 
And beyond that, we are just beginning to realize the immense 
size of the demands which this rapid rate of change is making 
On our educational institutions and processes. 

This fact can be grasped in the abstract, but it is far more 
striking when you can relate it to something in your own 
experience. 

About six years ago, we at Chrysler Corporation were faced 
with the problem of adapting ourselves to the fast-moving 
science and technology of ballistic missiles. Our preparation 
for the production of missiles for the Army demanded tech- 
nical imagination and flexibility of the highest order. It 
was the job of our engineers to change their whole point 
of view overnight—to switch from horsepower to rocket 
thrust, from carburetion to gravitational pull. The one thing 
we learned from this rapid entry into a new sphere of en- 
gineering creativity was that, in our time, you overspecialize 
at your peril. We learned that to keep pace with the advance 
of science the engineer's training—and his own attitudes and 
viewpoints—must be kept imaginative, flexible and broad. 

At the time, our Engineering Division employed more 
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than 2,000 engineers. We discovered, however, that with rare 
exceptions the only engineers who were adequately prepared 
to move into the new missile operation immediately were 
those who had been educated and trained in basic research. 
Only these men had the broad base of scientific fundamentals 
that was necessary to translate the new knowledge of rocketry 
and guidance into useful engineering technique—in other 
words, to make the transition from laboratory to production 
line. Consequently it was necessary to take practically our 
entire research department out of the automobile business 
and put it into the missile business. 

As a result of this experience I began to conclude that the 
biggest challenge to the engineering educator is the challenge 
of preparing the student not so much for today’s jobs but 
for the tasks of 10 or 20 or 30 years from now. Trite as it 
may sound, the engineer finds himself working in a constantly 
changing world—and this is the kind of world he can expect 
to work in from now on. Research techniques are changing— 
products are changing—methods of manufacturing are chang- 
ing—and the engineer's jobs are changing. 

Science and technology are bringing these changes at an 
ever accelerating rate. 

And if the demands of our time require the engineer to 
keep up with the incredibly rapid march of science, his 
education must make it possible for him to meet entirely 
new technical challenges, to overcome new professional ob- 
stacles, and to shift from one professional field to another. 

The mounting demand for technical skills and the growing 
complexity of technology is increasing the need for, and the 
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usefulness of, engineering specialists. In the engineering pro- 
fession, as in medicine, the trend is away from “general 
practice” and toward specialization. However, engineers, edu- 
cators and employers alike are coming to recognize that 
engineering specialization alone will not be at all adequate in 
a world which demands ever-increasing flexibility and 
versatility. 

Today more and more engineers are being called into 
research, because industry amd government are having to 
dig deeper and deeper to find the answers to their engineering 
problems. According to the National Science Foundation, in 
1920 less than 3 per cent of the engineering graduates in this 
country went into research and development. Today well over 
25 per cent go into research and development. And in some 
fields of engineering, such as electronics, approximately 90 
per cent of the graduates are hired for research jobs. 

In many areas of research, the difference between the work 
of the scientist and the engineer is indistinct. 

Most of classical physics, for instance, has become an 
everyday working tool for advanced engineering. And it 
seems certain that as the physicist explores new fields such 
as nuclear energy, he will virtually abandon to the engineer 
such areas as fluid mechanics, electromagnetic fields, heat 
transfer, thermodynamics and the properties of metals. 

Last Saturday I heard Julius Adams Stratton, chancellor 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, talk about the over- 
lapping of work by the physicist, the chemist and the engineer 
—and their need for a vast common body of knowledge. He 
remarked that the work of these men have come so close 
that today we have physical chemists and chemical physicists. 
He explained how to tell them apart: 

Fill two beakers with acid, he said, and offer one to each 
man. Just as each is about to grasp his beaker, let it drop to 
the floor. As it hits the floor, it will break, of course. The 
man who gets down and wipes up the acid first is a physical 
chemist. The one who picks up the glass first is a chemical 
physicist! 

Although the efforts of the scientist and the engineer are 
moving closer together, they are still not the same. The 
engineer’s unique contribution to research is still—and must 
always be—the practical point of view. It is the engineer 
who applies scientific principle to a product—who puts 
scientific discovery to work for useful purposes. 

The student who will be the top-flight engineer of the 
future needs a professic.al education that is solidly grounded 
in scientific principles and methods. And he should probably 
have a liberal sprinkling of certain business fundamentals. 
However, more and more people in the engineering profession 
—and I am one of them—believe he needs even more. We 
believe that the engineering student's education should give 
him the ability to express himself with clarity, an under- 
standing of the world he lives in, an acquaintance with the 
heritage of other cultural fields, and a sense of moral and 
ethical values. Ir should give him a more-than-passing ac- 
quaintance with the humanities, economics, and the social 
and political sciences, for in the future he will be called upon 
to play an increasingly important role not only in manage- 
ment and research, but also in the governmental affairs of his 
state and nation—in world economic development—and in 
the search for a lasting peace. 

I am certain that all this, plus professional specialization, 
cannot be taught adequately in four years of undergraduate 
study. That means the engineer's specialization should come 
from the graduate school or from the company or govern- 
mental agency that hires him. To give him the fundamentals 
he needs to know, we may eventually have to extend the 
undergraduate curriculum to five years. And it is possible 
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that sometime in the near future we will have to educate the 
engineer in much the same way as we now educate the doctor. 
He would take four or five years of basic engineering, science 
and liberal arts, and then a year or two of internship on the 
job. After completing his interne’s training, he would begin 
his studies in a specialized field. 

I firmly believe that it would be beneficial to all concerned 
—the college, the student and the employer—if the hardware, 
plumbing and wiring in today’s undergraduate engineering 
curriculum were reduced drastically or eliminated altogether. 
The four-year curriculum should not waste the student's time 
by teaching him specialized techniques that are certain to 
become obsolete. Instead, it should provide him with the 
scientific and engineering fundamentals that will prepare 
him to meet new challenges—to explore new frontiers— 
and to tackle new jobs. It should teach him to look beyond 
his slide rule to the needs of men and nations. And it should 
give him the ability to relate his work to the advancement 
of the human community. 

I have found widespread agreement among educators, 
business executives and professional men that education in 
other professional fields should have similar aims and ob- 
jectives, Just recently I had the privilege of chairing a series 
of four conferences attended by 20 of the nation’s alee 
leaders. These conferences were held to obtain the best pos- 
sible advice in preparing a curriculum for a separate univer- 
sity which is being established by Michigan State University 
in Oakland County, near Detroit. 

The panelists included some of the greatest names in con- 
temporary American education, such as Sarah Blanding, 
president of Vassar; Lee DuBridge of the California Institute 
of Technology; Milton Eisenhower of Johns Hopkins; and 
Carroll Newsom, of New York University, who spoke at 
this luncheon last year. The panelists were asked how they 
would organize an educational program at this new college, 
which will not be hampered by traditions and already 
established educational policies. To promote a free exchange 
of ideas, their remarks were not recorded verbatim. But 
discussion in each of the conferences was summarized. | 
would like to quote briefly from some of these summaries. 

by summary of the conference on education for business 
said: 

“It has become increasingly clear that it is not the 
function of undergraduate education to train a businessman, 
but to produce a citizen and an educated human being. 
While it is true that the student should be provided with 
orientation toward his vocation, it is truer still that any 
curriculum that attempts to provide at the undergraduate 
level the skills and knowledge which the matute business- 
man has at his disposal is destined to failure. Such a cur- 
riculum totally ignores the complexity of business and the 
nature of change in a dynamic society . . . Would it not 
be wiser to devote the entire four years to teaching students 
of business how to understand society, to reason well, and to 
develop imagination and creativity?” 

The summary of the discussion on teacher education 
declared: 

“Just as in medicine there seems to be a desirable 
division of responsibility between the university and the 
hospital, so in the preparation of teachers the school system 
should share responsibility with the university. Generally 
speaking, there seems to be agreement that the universities 
should deal primarily with the theoretical, the scientific, 
and the substantive, leaving the problems of application 
to the public school system.” 

The summary of the conference on the liberal arts stated: 

“There exists in the liberal arts a body of knowledge, 





of skills and of attitudes which all students of collegiate 

grade should master or at the very least should be exposed 

tO. 

The panelists agreed that, in general, liberal arts education 
should be directed toward developing in all students “the 
ability to communicate with precision and at a level of some 
profundity ... a knowledge of the past . . . an understanding 
of the nature of science as an intellectual process .. . and the 
ability to think creatively and critically.” 

These quotations, I believe, are typical of the conclusions 
that leading educators and friends of education have reached 
in recent years regarding the undergraduate curricula of our 
colleges. 

They recognize that the demands of our nation for pro- 
fessionally trained men and women—for scientists, teachers, 
doctors, engineers and administrators—show no signs of 
slackening. But they recognize, too, that professional educa- 
tion must go beyond specialized technical knowledge alone— 
that it must extend into the broad understanding, insight 
and perspective which has been historically associated with 
liberal education. They recognize that the business executive, 
the engineer, the doctor, the scientist needs to understand the 
world’s social and political problems, as well as its economic 
and technical problems, and that they must be aware of the 
culrural and humanistic values upon which our society rests. 

There are other considerations, of course, in developing 
the imaginative, creative men and women our country must 
have. We need a greater emphasis on the fundamental arts 
and sciences at the secondary-school level. We need to give 
considerably more attention to identifying and educating 
individuals of unusual talent or potentialities. We need a 
greater realization that education must begin and continue 
in the home. And we need to recruit more and abler people 
into all sectors of the teaching profession. 

It seems to me, however, that in order to be really effective 
in our preparation for the challenges of a rapidly changing 
world we may have to go one step farther—or one fathom 
deeper—in our thinking about education. We may need to 
go beyond all the specifics of curriculum content and teaching 
methods to the spiritual and psychological meeds of human 
beings. No man is just a thinking machine or a bundle of 
skills or a filing cabinet of ideas. What we need to remember 
is that in man’s nature there is a spark that ignites his creative 
energies and makes him a useful, responsible and effective 
person. Perhaps there has been a tendency to take this too 
much for granted. Perhaps we need a greater realization that 
it is the responsibility of education to develop this spark in 
as Many young men and women as possible. 

In this connection, it seems to me, we should consider what 
effect the forces and pressures of this changing technological 
age are having on the human personality. In recent years 
we have been hearing from many writers and commentators 
that our society is sick with the disease of conformity. We 
are told that our young people are simply a herd of rock and 
roll fans—that group-mindedness in business and government 
is creating a nation of Organization Men and destroying the 
initiative and vigor of American business enterprise—that 
team action is stifling scientific invention—that what we 
need is more people schooled in the tenets of rugged 
individualism. 

It is my belief that those who are drawing this dismal 
picture of modern life are guilty of oversimplification. They 
are trying to make black and white distinctions where, in 
fact, there are none to be made. They overlook the many 
conditions of our day that make teamwork and common effort 
necessary 

Big and complex operations in business, research, govern- 
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ment and international affairs require the effective com- 
bination and utilization of mamy skills and abilities. In a 
world of constantly expanding knowledge, no man can be 
an island unto himself—unless it is an extremely small and 
perhaps insignificant island. And we can expect that the vast 
enterprises and growing challenges of the future will demand, 
more than ever, a pooling of talents, a meeting of minds, and 
a concert of opinion. 

However, some of the critics may have touched upon some- 
thing that is vital and fundamental. There may be some truth 
in what they say. Perhaps too often we have tried to huddle 
together—to plan by committee—to organize a team—in 
order to avoid the responsibility and loneliness of individual 
thought and decision. 

Maybe we have acquired too much distaste for uniqueness 
and individuality. Perhaps in too many cases we have tried 
to replace individual imagination and creation with brain- 
storming and group action. 

Certainly the comtemporary world needs men who know 
how to make creative contacts with other men—who know 
how to motivate and lead others—who know how to coordi- 
nate and cooperate—yes, even im committees. But isn’t it 
possible that what we need most is individuals who can 
remain stable in an exceedingly unstable world—who have 
the spiritual rudders to maintain their course in the rough 
seas of the turbulent Twentieth Century? Isn’t it possible we 
need individuals who have moral conviction, lofty ideals and 
personal pride and confidence—men and women who have 
individual integrity and who always retain that integrity in 
dealing with others? 

If this is true, then it is also true that we should consider 
how our schools and universities can best cultivate the in- 
dividual’s deepest mental and spiritual qualities—how educa- 
tion can give him the creatwity, the inner dwrection, the 
stability he needs im an era of dynamic and often violent 
change. Though it is not easy to say precisely how this can 
be done, I am sure it cammot be accomplished by limiting 
one’s education to a narrow professional or technical specialty. 
I am certain that basically it is a job for the branches of 
knowledge which are concerned with the farthest reaches 
of the human spirit—religion, of course, but also philosophy, 
history, literature, the fine arts, psychology and sociology. 

These are the studies that give a man the ability to 
evaluate change in terms of human progress—that prepare 
him to accept new discoveries without discarding the valid 
experiences of the past. These are the studies that give him 
the understanding and motivation that make for a creative 
life and for creative work. These are the studies that prepare 
him to make wise and sure decisions. 

The education of the Twentieth Century man must awaken 
and develop his intellectual and spiritual powers before he 
embarks upon a career so that he may bring to that career 
the greatest possible intelligence, judgment, resourcefulness 
and character. It must give him openness and receptivity to 
new and changing ideas. It must encourage him to extend 
himself—to grow beyond mere competence. It must help him 
to cultivate an inquiring mind, a flexible mind, a critical 
mind, and a reasoning mind. 

This, along with a deep-rooted faith and belief in a Power 
greater than man and all his works, tends to make the 
individual's emotional, spiritual and intellectual life so steady 
and secure that he can never be slowed or deterred from his 
course by despair, by failure, or by turbulent change in his 
environment. And it will always supply him with the fuel 
he needs to keep his creative energies burning. Nothing less 
than this will be sufficient to meet the difficult and complex 
challenges of this century. 








